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For over 50 years DRY SACK— 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry 
Sherry—has been a popular 
favourite throughout the 
world. Available also, of 
course, in half bottles. 








SAID THE HUSBAND 


“Darling, you don’t need any new tweeds. You've got a shock coming when you see my 
dress bill this quarter,’ said his wife. 


* My present tweeds are getting a bit baggy,’ replied her husband. 

‘Your bank account is in pretty bad shape, too,’ said his wife. 

‘The glorious thing about good tweeds is that you can be comfortable in them without 

being sloppy,’ declared her husband. ‘They are smart, too!’ 

*I shall be needing a new cocktail dress soon,’ said his wife. 

‘John G. Hardy have wonderful country greens and browns. Really, I could do with two 

suits . . . and the price of some Hardy cloth is incredibly reasonable. . . .” 

“You men!’ said the wife bitterly. ‘Can’t you ever talk about anything but your ownclothes?’ 

But the husband was no longer there to answer. He had gone round to his tailor or the 
unique John G. Hardy showroom, and was already lovingly 
fingering bunches of exclusive tweeds by John G. Hardy. 
Happy man! 


BY APPOINTMENT JOHN G. HARDY LTD. 
TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH II 


MERCERS OF woo.LeN clora 4 New Burlington Street, London, W.1. Regent 1313 





When it’s a question 


of quality, the 
answer Is in 


‘BLACK ¢ WHITE’ 
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Blended with skill and care in 
the special ** Black & White”’ 
way, this fine Scotch is 

superb in quality and flavour. 
Call for ** Black & White” if you 
wish to enjoy Scotch at the 

peak of perfection. 


‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“ BUCHANAN'’S ”’ 


The aun “enthe Blending 


Prices as fixed by Scotch Whisky Assoc. (U.K. only) 








if only we could 


stay longer... 
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| shouldn’t grumble, of course, because we've had a 
marvellous holiday. It’s just that one could go on 
and on enjoying this amazing country. 
We've seen such a lot—the lovely little coast 
resorts, the Native lands where dress and customs 
haven’t changed for centuries. Oh! and the game 
reserves, where you see all sorts of wild animals in 
their natural surroundings. 
How | envy South Africans their wonderful 
sunshine. It keeps faith with you every day and adds 
immeasurably to your enjoyment. We're taking back eam nie ; 
a host of memories and a stack of photographs . . . ae 
this is not good-bye but au revoir to a — land. 


¢ 1 €) 


Call or write to this office for 

free and friendly advice about 

holidays in this sunny land, 

together with descriptive 

literature »” consult you Amid the mountains 
Travel Agent 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Tel: GRO 6235 - 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 





Every Thursday 
afternoon at 4.0 





Mailship sails from 
Southampton to South 
African sunshine 


Twice a month a liner leaves 


London for a Round Africa voyage 


Details and Illustrated Literature from Travel Agents 
or 3 Fenchurch Street, London, EC 3 


UNION-CASTLE 


At sea you can rest, relax and recuperate 





_ Please extend a 
_? helping hand 


We are proud of our work in train- 


a ing needy girls and boys to 


o 2. take a worthy place in 

Betis life; we are gratified 

by their success. But 

we do need a helping 

hand. We shall be 

grateful for any dona- 

Do help us in — tion to help us carry on in 


our great work. Please face of constantly rising costs. 
SEND A DONATION, 


however small, SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


to the Secretary, 


164 Shaftesbury Ave ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


London, WG. PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 








a 7: = A Free Booklet 
i ¥ jor New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers 
IS NEWS ; of “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” 














every time a 


lifeboat puts Png. If you are interested in writing as a profitable 

to sea. He Nes hobby you should send today for a free copy 
: os i aa of the new edition of ** How to Succeed as a 

gives his YY Writer,” issued by the Regent Institute. 


services willingly : This valuable and interesting booklet tells 


he deserves your support. Help him by you just the things you want to a. a 
. . . gives you up-to-date information about the 
sending a contribution, openings for new writers and the rates paid 
however small, to for contributions . . . reveals that you can 

make extra income by writing wherever you 

ROYAL NATIONAL live . . . shows that R.I. tuition is planned 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION to enable you to get into print as soon as 


possible and that over 1,650 editors have 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! bought pupils’ work. 


; Treasurer: Write today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 

His Grace The oo sggeeaapaaa BW 25), Palace Gate, London, Ww s. for 

Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.8.£., M.C., T.D., MA this attractively produced free booklet. No 
obligation. 

















The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


at age 18 £92, 10s. a year for 3 years 


or 


at age 21 £330 in cash or a life poliey 


for £1,050 with profits 
or 


at age 25 £415 in cash or a life policy 
for £1,125 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 











The Right Honourable the 
EARL OF WOOLTON, cx. 


appeals for 


CANCER RESEARCH 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Woolton 
writes: “In research lies the only hope of 
a cure for cancer—research conducted with 
infinite and laborious patience with the use 
of ever-expanding scientific knowledge and 
the latest laboratory equipment. In pursuit 
of the greatest gift science might give to 
humanity, the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund is extending its work at Mill Hill 
to still more up-to-date laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. | 
trust the public will give it the support it so richly deserves.” 


IMPERIAL GANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without state aid, the Fund is under the Direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is governed 
by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. Money is needed quickly to assist 
developments now being made in the conquest of cancer. Please send a gift to the Treasurer .Mr 
Dickson Wright, F.R.c.s., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C.2 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is a mixture from which many life-long pipe 

smokers never depart. From its choice Red 

Virginia and rare Oriental leaf it derives 

an unusually rich and versatile character. 

Through its makers’ adherence to an almost 

forgotten tradition of craftsmanship it 

displays the same slow-burning quality, the 

same slow release of perfectly _ blended 

aroma as a good cigar. Rattray’s 7 Reserve 

is for the smoker who makes constant 

demands on his pipe. It satisfies always; 

it never palls. and . 

Whenever it is the time 

and place for a truly 

satisfying whisky, the 

discriminating man always asks for 

CHARLES RATTRAY Mackinlay’s. He knows it is certainly the 
finest—and one of Scotland’s oldest 

Tobacco Blender 


proprietary brands. 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 84/- per Ib., Post Paid. Send 21/4 MACKINUAY S Esto. 


for sample quarter Ib. tin SCOTCH WHISKY 1820 


To be obtained ONLY 


from 


AS BLENDED BY THE MACKINLAY 
FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 





You don’t 
know the 
comfort of 
pure wool 
until you 
have worn 
Chilprufe 
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Chilprufe 


> 


for MEN 


Expertly knitted from best quality wool, it 
is soft and smooth to the skin — it does not 
chafe or restrict. Skilfully cut, beautifully 
finished, it withstands constant washing 
without shrinking — an outstanding econ- 
omy. It is hygienic and a safeguard against 
colds and chills. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
LEICESTER 





LEARN A LANGUAGE THIS WINTER 


By the Pelman Method 


THE problem of learning a Foreign Lan- 
guage in half the usual time has been 
solved. The Pelman method is enabling 
thousands of men and women to learn lan- 
guages without translation. By the Pelman 
system you learn French in French, and 
so on. English is not used at all. 

Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. The 
Pelman method of learning languages is ex- 
plained in four little books :— 

FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

You can have a free copy of any one of these 
books, together with a specimen lesson, by writing 
for it to-day. WELbeck 1411 

POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


Pelman Languages Institute, 102 Norfolk 
Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


Please send details of Pelman method of learning: 
French, German, Spanish, Italian 
(Cross out 3 of these) 
Name... 
| Address 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES 





FROM 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
to you 


“. . . do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.”’ 

Appealing for this hospital in “ The 
Times” of November 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“I ask and pray my friends . . . not to 
let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money.” 


Please give to our Appeal 

The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 

women of limited means who cherish pri- 

vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 

tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
needed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported 
by the State. Please send a 
gift . . . remember us in your 
will . . . do not let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Florence 
Nightingale 


HOSPITAL 


19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 





DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


Still depend on Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 
Barnardo’s have to provide more than 
8 MILLION MEALS 


a year for their family of over 7,000 
children. Please help. 


10/- 
will buy one child’s food for 4 days. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo's 


Homes,” should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 





THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


_ Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
forms of Alcohol. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 

«===== TEAR OUT AND POST:----~> 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
3 Paddington Street, Marylebone, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1! 


Please send under plain cover particulars of 





LIGHT. 


| a EPOISE lets you SEE what you’re 
doing. A finger touch beams its light 
on the object, to “‘ stay put” in 

any position. It never sags ; needs 
only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. 

Perfect for close work—reading, 
writing, knitting, etc. 





In Black, Cream or Cream-and-Gold, 
at electrical shops or stores, from 
97/7 (or send for Booklet 25). 


TERRY Anglepoise LAMP 











Pat. all countries Regd. 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - Redditch - Worcs 








By Appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Clock Specialists 


Presents from 


Hamilton and Inehes 


£11.11.0 


In our Showrooms can be seen a wide selection of admirable 

presents, including beautiful jewellery for gifts or personal 

use. Brooches of traditional design and with beautiful 

stones are well represented and three happy choices are 
illustrated above. 





HAMILTON AND INCHES 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 
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7§* Verb imperative. Used uniquely as an invitation to 
a Royal Mail cruise. For on any of these luxurious 

sunlit voyages you may rest, relax and recuperate to the 


full: be as active or as passive as you wish. 


This winter— 


Attractive Round Voyages to 
BRAZIL, URUGUAY, ARGENTINA 


Round voyage passengers may use ship as hotel in Buenos Aires, the charge for 
this and expenses on board during the voyage being on a Sterling basis. This 
leaves the personal foreign currency allowance intact and owing to current favour- 
able exchange rates permits reasonable periods ashore at interesting ports of call. 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Details from Travel Agents or 


Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. Tel: MAN 0522 
America House, Cockspur Street, London, $.W.1|. Tel: WHI 9646 
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‘A VAIN THING FOR SAFETY’ 


BY C. B. 


LUCKILY, when the front tyre burst 
it was at the brow of the hill and I 
was not going fast. If I had been I 
could not have held the car with 
only one good arm. As it was, she 
swerved violently across the deserted 
road and on to the grass verge, but 
I managed to miss a big pine-tree 
and we came to rest with the off 
front wheel in the shallow ditch. 

I was feeling old and very tired 
and I sat there for some minutes 
before I got out. It was still half- 
light, one of those precious evenings 
that only an English spring can 
produce, when there is a stillness 
and a tranquillity that would urge 
you, were it not for the chill that 
foreruns a ground-frost, to relax and 

K 


listen for a Voice that you will never 
hear on Earth. The nose of the car 
was buried in a briar, and far away 
I could hear a peewit call as he 
tumbled in the air over a distant 
meadow. ‘The setting was perfect 
and at other times I would have 
accepted the enforced halt gladly, 
but now I was too sick at heart to 
enjoy it. I could only sit in an 
exhausted half-stupor and let the 
minutes go by. 

In the end I had to move. I had 
not changed after the Race and, 
despite my heavy coat, the cold was 
beginning to strike through my thin 
clothes. So I got out of the car and 
looked at the damage. It was 
trivial’ Except for the tyre partly 
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torn off the rim there was nothing 
worse than scratches and they did 
not matter on my old car. Better, 
both rear wheels were on level ground 
and after a couple of attempts I 
managed to back her out so that she 
stood beside the road. 

But after that I was done. I got 
out the brace and the spare wheel, 
but the nuts were too stiff for me 
to unscrew one-handed and I knew 
that the working of the jack would be 
beyond me. There was nothing to 
be done except wait until someone 
came who could change the wheel 
for me, and I got back into the car 
and wound up the windows and gave 
myself up to my memories. 

I do not know how long I had been 
waiting before I saw the distant 
lights of an approaching car in the 
driving-mirror. Perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, perhaps more, but at any 
rate long enough for me to relive 
some of the doings of the last few 
years. But the hope of help jarred 
me out of the past and I got out 
stiffly and stood in the centre of the 
road, unbuttoning my coat so as to 
be more conspicuous. The oncoming 
vehicle picked me up in its headlights, 
hesitated and then slowed down 
to stop short of my own car, and I 
walked round to the driver’s window. 

“TI wonder if you could give me 
a hand with changing a wheel,” I 
said. “ I can’t manage it alone.” 

“ T expect we can do that for you,” 
said the voice of the invisible driver. 
“You look as if you’d been in the 
wars. Have you hurt yourself?” 


Three years previously I had 


decided that Life held little for me 
if I could not win a race occasionally. 
I had ridden in a few Point-to-Points 
and Military Steeplechases, but never 
on horses whose chances of winning 
did not depend in the main on the 
rest of the field falling. It was won- 
derful fun, but after a while I began 
to want to win myself, and the press- 
ing need seemed to be for a horse 
that was good enough to earn 
brackets despite the handicap of my 
inexperience. 

I made the usual inquiries, and 
eventually a survey of the pages of 
‘Horse and Hound’ sent me half 
across England to an owner who had 
a young thoroughbred for sale. He 
was a maiden—that is, he had yet 
to win a race—but he had twice been 
second over hurdles, which sounded 
promising, and the price asked, 
though impossible as it stood, was 
yet near enough to my limit to 
suggest that sturdy haggling might 
bring the two figures together. So 
I slipped a cheque-book into my 
pocket, persuaded a friend to drive 
me and, after the delay of a break- 
down, arrived as the short, winter 
daylight was fading. 

Looking back now, I marvel at 
myself. I was inexperienced, gullible 
and eager to buy. Mentally I had 
bought the horse before ever I 
arrived, and I must have been wide 
open to having even a mule forced on 
me. 

The house stood apart from the 
stables and my hopes of a good horse 
rose as we walked to the front door. 
Far below twinkled the lights of a 
village, and behind us a panting 
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horse-box swung in off the road, 
flashed its headlights on to the house 
for an instant and grumbled off to 
the stables. The hall-door opened 
to us and an excited figure appeared, 
stopped momentarily on seeing us 
and then plunged forward again. 

** You’ve come to see my horses,” 
it bubbled, “and you shall. Ill 
show you the finest chaser in England. 
Won this afternoon at Plumpton.” 
He peered at me darkly. “I got 
sevens,” he said happily. “ That’s 
him unloading now.” 

He gripped my arm in a friendly 
manner and hurried me over to the 
horse-box. 

“He’s the sort that warms my 
heart,” he said. “I don’t train for 
others. I just keep a few for myself 
and he’s the pick of them. Turns 
up regularly. But the one you’ve 
come to see is within seven pounds of 
him on the gallops. And jump... .” 
He fell into a brief ecstasy of silence, 
but recovered quickly to explain that 
the youngster had had colic recently 
and was backward, and rather than 
keep him until he was fit again he 
had very regretfully decided to pass 
him on. Even now he was wondering 
if he was not a fool to part with him 
at any price. 

“* But you’ve come a long way and 
you shall see him. I can’t say fairer 
than that, can I?” 

I had just time to think that the 
colic must have been fairly serious 
if it made the difference between the 
keeping and the selling of a good 
horse before we reached the little 
group, and I was temporarily for- 
gotten. Thereafter, I do not think 


I had another really sensible thought 
that evening. 

All were sombrely rejoicing, details 
of the victory being exchanged 
across the circle of interest in the 
centre of which stood the bored 
performer. He was led into a loose- 
box, a bandage was rapidly adjusted 
and we were shooed out. 

The trainer awoke to my presence 
again. I was taken through saddle- 
rooms that were a pleasure to a 
tidy mind, invited to approve of his 
peculiarly satisfactory brand of oats, 
and finally whisked into another 
corridor flanked on either side by 
more boxes. Door after door was 
opened and I was ushered in to 
stand on soft peat moss and gaze at 
yet another prodigy. The mono- 
logues varied but little. “ There’s 
a mare in a million,” he would say. 
“Do you know what she did at 
Gatwick?” (or Hurst Park or any 
other meeting you like). His voice 
would sink impressively. “‘ Pounded 
the lot. Galloped them silly and was 
never off the bit. Now this one. . .” 
We would pass on again. 

The review of his stable awakened 
all his enthusiasm and I became 
mesmerised by his list of wins. 
Could such a man own a bad horse ? 
Already I saw myself ‘ pounding 
the lot.’ At sevens, too, I hoped. 
So that when we reached the box of 
the youngster I was deep in the dope 
of certain success. His pedigree 
was expounded with a thoroughness 
that was heraldic and a volubility 
like a mill-race. Had not his sire 
won the Derby ? Had not he himself, 
when only half fit, been beaten twice 
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short-headed over hurdles? The 
spate gushed unchecked. 

The subject of the eulogies was 
a raking, great chestnut. He was 
certainly thin, but his frame was 
magnificent. He stood there picking 
over his hay in quiet dignity, and as 
I looked at him my mind became 
dazzled at the thought of ever 
owning such a horse. I was jerked 
out of my dreams by a breath of 
cold common-sense from my driver. 

“ Ask for a trial and have a vet 
to look at him,” he growled in my 
ear. 

I suggested these two courses to 
the owner and the floods were let 
loose again. He would be delighted 
to arrange both, but unfortunately, 
most unfortunately, there was a 
fellow, So-and-so, who was very 
taken with the horse and who was 
coming the very next morning to 
decide one way or the other. If I 
wished to make sure I must settle 
that evening. 

Ten minutes later I had closed the 
deal over a glass of whisky and he 
was fingering my cheque. Two 
things only I claim to my credit. 
I got my driver away from the whisky 
quite quickly, and I paid a good deal 
less than the price originally asked. 

Thus did the Red Horse come to 
me. I like to think that he never 
regretted it. 


In the next few months I learned 
much about him, starting on the 
morning after his arrival when a 
candid vet breathed one frightful 
word about his great, flat, shelly 
hoofs (hidden in peat moss when I 


first met him), and continuing later 
when my groom showed me below 
the hair of his unclipped legs the 
marks that pin-firing leaves on 
fetlocks. 

His hoofs were as a magnet to the 
casual nail on the road and the soles 
were so thin that he was perpetually 
bruising himself. When all the 
other horses were well he would 
sieve the atmosphere to find a cold- 
germ, and locate a cloud of them. 
He was difficult to shoe and he had 
periodical bouts of slight lameness 
in the foot, though it would usually 
disappear quite quickly. All in all, 
he gave us much anxiety, an emotion 
enhanced by the realisation of his 
obvious possibilities. He had a 
charming temperament and was eager 
to please, and he had none of the 
proverbial fieriness of a chestnut. 
But he had his quirks of character. 

I remember the first time I tried 
him against two other horses, both 
winners of races. Up to then I had 
done no fast work with him; for I 
was giving him plenty of time to 
settle down and he had twice lamed 
himself slightly. For so big a horse 
he was handy and he had a mouth like 
silk—up to a certain speed. The 
lightest of pressures om the rein 
would bring him back out of a half- 
speed gallop. But the time had 
come for faster work, so I told the 
others to go along ahead of him for 
a mile and I would see how he rated. 
I was fairly sure that he would lose 
them, but I was not prepared for the 
manner in which he did so. 

The two pacemakers knew the 
gallop well and were itching to go 
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when we wheeled them round to 
face the right way, but the Red Horse 
slugged along like a trainer’s cob. 
He was slow away and they led him 
by three lengths for the first half-mile. 
And then I asked him to go up to 
them, and the whole picture changed. 
His head sank, his stride lengthened 
and he really began to move. Effort- 
lessly he drew up to them, passed 
them and began to gallop seriously. 
We were out on our own when we 
had covered a mile and I tried to 
ease him off. But I found that he 
was in complete charge and the 
mouth like silk had turned to a mouth 
like granite. He was not bolting, nor 
did he feel out of control, but he 
made it quite clear that when he 
was required to go a full gallop he 
proposed to do so for as long as it 
pleased him, and that my wishes on 
the subject were of minor importance 
for the time being. And on that 
occasion it pleased him to carry on 
for another mile and a half before he 
decided that he had done enough 
and gave himself back to my control. 
Luckily, there was all the room in 
the world so it was not disturbing, 
but I knew that for three minutes I 
had had no say in where or at what 
speed we went. He never altered 
in that respect. To the day of his 
death a girl could have ridden him 
in complete comfort at any pace up 
to a half-speed gallop, which is a 
remarkable thing to be able to say of a 
thoroughbred five-year-old standing 
16.3 hands. But if you asked him for 
more you wanted to know that it was 
good ground for the next two miles 
ahead. You would need it. 


His ideas about jumping were not 
nearly so heartening. I did not 
expect much from a hurdler and I 
spent a long summer trying to per- 
suade him to lark over low fences. 
I got precisely nowhere. I tried him 
under every conceivable favourable 
condition and he never refused. He 
just ran out. And when I tried 
loose-jumping him, riderless, down a 
lane of low, fixed jumps he swerved 
straight into the solid containing 
side-fence and lamed himself in the 
shoulder by the resulting crash. 
Long-reining produced no better 
results. He just would not jump, 
and there it was and I could like it 
or lump it. 

I don’t remember that I ever hit 
him. He was so eager to do what 
one wanted in every other way that 
it somehow seemed uncalled for, 
and I like to be friends with my 
horses. I came to the conclusion that 
he was permanently soured by having 
had two very hard races and that 
compulsion would get me nowhere. 
He would have to be re-educated, 
and perhaps gentle days with hounds 
would interest him and win him 
away from his complex. 

I found the answer by chance. 
Or rather, I found a partial answer. 
I had ridden the Red Horse out to 
watch two friends of mine do a 
school down the fences before break- 
fast, with no intention whatsoever of 
joining in myself, but when we got 
to the rendezvous one pair had not 
turned up and, rather than wait in 
a cutting wind, my companion said 
he would school alone. 

“ But give me a bit of support,” 
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he said to me. “ We'll start farther 
back than usual and we can go along 
together until we get near the first 
fence and you can pull out there and 
Pll carry on alone.” 

I was not too eager, but common 
decency forced me to agree, and we 
set off from a point about a quarter 
of a mile from the initial fence. We 
kept together, the Red Horse moving 
with that lovely, unhurried stride 
that showed he was not really 
exerting himself, and as we drew 
near to the fence I began to ease him 
off. As always, he came back to 
me without any fighting or fuss. 
At least, he did for a few seconds. 
Then, with no warning, his mouth 
closed on the egg-butt snaffle, his 
head sank and he began to move. He 
went straight at the fence, closing on 
the other horse fast, took off level with 
the wings and cleared everything by 
what seemed to be yards. There was 
no holding him now, nor did I wish 
to, for I was glowing with delighted 
surprise at the change in him. We 
swept into the lead, bore down on 
the next jump and headed for the 
centre of it. 

Some time later, consciousness 
began to flood back painfully and I 
found my companion blocking my 
view of the grey clouds as he bent 
over me. He gave me details of the 
fall as I hobbled back home, the Red 
Horse having long since disappeared 
in the direction of his stable. 

“You went into that jump like 
the hammers of hell,” he said, “and 
your horse never rose an inch. He 
didn’t even try to. He just went on 
galloping until the fence knocked 


his legs from under him and then 
you cart-wheeled.” 

I thought a great deal about the 
incident in the next few weeks. It 
did not make a lot of sense to me. 
But further schools down the fences, 
together with two more heavy falls, 
began to establish a pattern of 
behaviour. The Red Horse would 
only jump from a gallop and if given 
a lead. At slower speeds, whether 
given a lead or not, he invariably 
ran out. But at the gallop, he did 
not run out. If shown the way he 
jumped flawlessly and very big, and 
if in the lead himself he went bald- 
headed at the fence but omitted the 
formality of jumping. 

It took me some months to con- 
vince myself that this really was the 
situation. I did not want to believe 
it. But I could not avoid it and it 
gave me plenty to brood over. It 
seemed that I had a horse of tremen- 
dous possibilities, but also with a 
most formidable set of inhibitions 
which bid fair to negative his promise. 

I remember discussing it with the 
local trainer. He listened to me in 
silence until I had finished and then 
spoke briefly and to the point. 

“ Tf all you say is correct,” he said, 
“and if you have left nothing out, 
then there is only one answer. 
Your horse is mad. Not crazy-mad, 
but with a touch of brain-pressure 
somewhere. And if that is so you’d 
better shoot him, for you will never 
cure him. But I am not convinced 
that you have all the facts. It is 
possible that you can remake him, 
though it may take you a couple of 
years.” 
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Schooling-fences were not the only 
places where he fell. He had a habit 
when lying down in his box of 
getting into such positions that the 
efforts of all the grooms were neces- 
sary to swing him round so that he 
could get up again. Once we tried 
tying him up short, but the sight 
next morning of the broken headrope 
showed us how narrowly we had 
escaped hanging him by the neck. 
So, in the end we gave in and 
reckoned that about once a week we 
would have to roll and swing him 
about until he could get up. Thank 
heavens, he had a grand temper and 
never resented our man-handling of 
him. 

And so, when one early morning 
my lad told me as I mounted that the 
Red Horse was down, I merely 
answered, “ Well, get him up,” and 
clattered off to the Kennels. 

Few things in Life are so serenely 
pleasant as hound-exercise on a fine 
summer morning. Your horse pricks 
his ears at the babble of sound that 
comes from the yard, as though he 
had forgotten the existence of a pack. 
He even attempts to play up before 
settling down into the regular clop- 
clop of a hound-jog. The air is cool, 
but the sun warms you gradually, 
and you move along the lanes and 
tracks in the best of company. There 
is no serious work to be done (or, 
rather, no strenuous work), and even 
if Galliard does riot on a rabbit in 
the hedgerow it is an amusing 
interlude and the example made of 
him must be of great moral benefit 
to the young entry. The folk you 
meet are friendly if not friends, and 


make greeting with the all-too-rare 
‘Good day,’ so rapidly being re- 
placed by the townsman’s ‘ Good 
morning.’ 

A few labourers on bicycles, the 
milk-cart and a shepherd with his 
dog were all we saw, but time passes 
quickly on horseback and it was with 
a feeling of peace with the world that 
I slipped off my horse and handed 
him over to my groom. The thought 
of breakfast was very attractive, but 
it blurred a little when I saw the Red 
Horse still complacently prone on 
his bedding. 

“The other men are still out on 
early exercise, sir,” hurriedly put in 
his mentor as I opened my mouth. 
“ They'll be back any time now and 
then I'll be able to shift him.” 

I inspected my would-be chaser. 
He was lying on his side with his 
feet against the wall and his head 
in the corner under the manger, a 
position which only he could have 
achieved. He was so contentedly 
unable to rise that I merely grunted 
and left for breakfast, quite happy in 
my mind that he would be on his 
feet in a quarter of an hour’s time. 
I dallied over my food, looked at the 
paper, changed my clothes and inter- 
viewed the gardener before making 
my way back to the stables. At the 
sight that met my eyes my couleur-de- 
rose feeling evaporated like petrol. 

My groom and four or five others 
were trying to lift the Red Horse 
onto his feet. He had been pulled 
out into the centre of his box and 
was sweating badly and showing 
the whites of his eyes in a panic- 
stricken manner. Encouraged and 
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aided, he would make periodical 
frantic efforts to rise, but each time 
he would assume the position of a 
sitting dog, be unable to get any 
farther and fall back panting onto 
his helpers. His hindquarters seemed 
powerless and it was clear that other 
methods were needed. Suspecting 
that he might be cramped on the 
underside we tied ropes to his feet 
and heaved him over on his back so 
that the other flank was uppermost. 
The muscles certainly seemed hard, 
and we rubbed and pummelled them 
for several minutes before again 
trying to hoist him up—with the 
same hopeless result. 

I really began to worry then and 
sent off for the vet. In the mean- 
while, I considered the idea of 


passing slings under him and lifting 
him onto his feet with a tackle, 


but the beams that held the roof in 
place did not look strong enough and, 
anxious to spare the animal a Samson- 
like death, I sought out the local 
builder, a man who might be expected 
to know what strengthening would 
be needed. In each case my luck 


was bad. The vet was on holiday — 


and had a very immature locum 
tenens answering for him, and the 
builder was sick and again I had to 
make do with a much less experienced 
man’s opinion. The latter contented 
himself with a “ They beams be 
weak,” and when urged to do 
something quickly about shoring 
them up, replied with maddening 
calm that all his men were out on a 
job five miles away and that he did 
not know who had the key of the 
timber yard. 


Whereupon the vet took it upon 
himself to console us. He was a 
small, sallow person with a most 
disquieting air of inexperience. 

** Leave him there for another two 
hours,” he said gloomily, “‘ and you'll 
lose him through pneumonia. Con- 
tinued lung pressure,” he explained 
vaguely. 

I was beginning to dance in the 
box with agitation by then, but I 
controlled myself enough to reply 
that I looked to him to get my horse 
up before pneumonia set in. Thus 
put on his mettle, he eyed the Red 
Horse, who by now was palpably 
exhausted, and producing a pin from 
the lapel of his coat advanced to 
prod him tentatively in the region 
of his tail. To this day I cannot 
imagine why there was no reaction, 
but each of his gentle digs was 
received uncomplainingly, and I 
had guessed his verdict before he 
turned away to say, “Spine injury of 
some sort. He’s paralysed.” 

The awful hush that greeted this 
equivalent of a death sentence was 
broken by the paralysed one sweeping 
his hind-legs round briskly in an arc 
that ended at the back of the vet’s 
knees, sending him headlong. It 
is only to indicate our feelings that 
I record that we neither laughed nor 
helped the discredited expert up 
again. With a flicker of new hope 
we fell on the Red Horse and once 
more tried to lift him. Nature does 
not fit handles to a horse, and to get 
a grip on eight hundredweight of 
sweaty flesh is not easy. We would 
heave in unison and raise him slightly, 
but always hands would slip, their 
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owner would sprawl forward across 
the body of the central figure of the 
box and the patient would roll back 
to his original position, probably 
contriving in so doing to crush our 
fingers against the cement standing. 
There was not room for more men, 
and we saw eventually that no 
success would attend that method 
of levitation. As we drew back 
panting the vet felt called on to make 
another suggestion. 

* Since it is only partial and not 
complete paralysis,” he said irritably, 
“he'd better get himself up. Try 
lighting his bedding.” 

I winced at this brutal solution of 
our problem, but what else was there 
to try? We could not lift him by 
man-power and we could not lift him 
by mechanical means. He had there- 
fore to save himself by his own 
efforts, and that speedily. If the vet 
was to be believed, his very life was 
in jeopardy if he did not get up soon. 
Ordinary urgings and encourage- 
ments had proved useless ; we must 
resort to extraordinary ones. Do 
you blame us for pulling out most of 
the bedding, arranging the rest well 
away from his head and belly and 
setting light to it? He twitched as 
the flames touched him, but made no 
other move and, convinced that we 
were only going to torture a helpless 
animal, I threw a bucket of water 
over everything before the straw had 
really caught. 

“If he hadn’t been a valuable 
horse,” said the vet with decision, 
“Td have told you to shoot him 
half an hour ago. Get a gun.” 

It was a dreadful moment. I had 

K2 


built such dreams round him of 
great rides and great wins, I had 
shared with him so many ups and 
downs, I had taken so much thought 
and trouble over him and had grown 
so fond of him that I could not have 
spoken clearly then. My groom 
was near to tears. It was one of the 
very few unbearably awful moments 
of my life. 

I walked back to the house in 
misery, and I arranged for the 
knacker’s van to be round within the 
hour. I went across to a neighbour 
and borrowed an old Army revolver. 
I looked up a passage on how to 
shoot a horse and returned to the 
stables. The other horses were 
moved out. I pulled the Red Horse’s 
head clear of the wall and thumbed 
the hammer back. I had actually 
levelled the revolver when I decided 
that the brow-band was distracting 
my eye, so I uncocked the weapon 
and put it down in order to remove 
the head-collar. And at that point, 
and there are six others to witness 
that I speak the truth, the Red Horse 
gave a little snort, raised his head 
and, with a clatter of hoofs, stood up. 

In telling this episode I have 
spoken nothing but the truth, but 
I have not yet told all of it. When 
I left the stables to get the gun my 
groom overtook me and, almost 
heart-broken, asked that he might 
be allowed to cut off the tail to make 
of it a fly-whisk as a memento, and 
I had listlessly assented. So when 
the Red Horse stood up we were 
presented with the horrible sight of 
a great 16.3 thoroughbred, with a 
plaited mane at one end of him and 
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a dreadful, little, switching apology 
at the other, a sight so ludicrous as 
to turn my first feeling of amusement 
into one of abject shame for his 
temporary disfigurement. 

But that was several hours later. 
For the moment I was too busy to 
notice it. I was telling the vet many 
things about himself that I thought 
he should know. 


The trainer had said that it might 
take as much as a couple of years to 
remake him and to teach him to 
enjoy jumping, and that is a very 
big slice out of a horse’s racing life. 
But I set about retraining him 
without regard to the time element, 
and I took trouble over him. I think 
I tried everything that was possible, 
from long- reining, through solo 
school work to participation in 
rides, and from snaffles to double 
bridles. It did him great good ; for 
he was very eager to co-operate, and 
it suppled him and gave him flexion 
and made him him much more handy. 
But he would not jump. Always 
he ran out to the left, and if there 
was a solid barrier that side to stop 
him, then he ran into it, just as he 
had done that first time in the 
jumping-lane. 
to rehearse all that we tried over a 
period of many months. On the 
advice of a very experienced horse- 
man I even tried a psychological 
approach. 

“You occasionally get a horse 
that won’t leave his stable,” he said, 
“and sometimes you can cure him 
by frustration. You'll find that he 
doesn’t jib until he gets to a certain 


It would be tedious - 


point, and the cure consists in 
saddling him up in his box and 
making every preparation for a ride 
and then leading him out until just 
short of the critical point where— 
to his surprise—you turn him back 
and unsaddle him in his box. 

“Your horse will be puzzled. 
He’ll have braced himself for a fight, 
only to find that he’s had no oppor- 
tunity to oppose you. And after 
you’ve done this several times a day 
for a week or two he’ll have uncon- 
sciously surrendered his will to you, 
happy in the certainty that he need 
not fight to achieve his ends. Where- 
upon you take him out exactly as 
before and try to walk him straight 
out of the stable door before he 
realises that this time there has been 
no wheeling of him away. Once 
outside, the complex is probably 
dispelled for ever. 

“In your case it’s jumping. He’s 
determined to run out to the left, so 
you must pull him out that way 
before he gets to his run-out point. 
And eventually he may cease to strive 
to avoid the fence because he knows 
that you will guide him away from it 
anyhow, and then is your chance to 
bustle him straight over the jump 
before he realises whether he’s in 
Cheapside or the Ides of May. After 
which, you must at once give him 
apples or sugar so as to leave a 
pleasant impression in his mind. 

“Not that it’s not risky,” he 
added, “because you may only 
strengthen his present pattern of 
behaviour. So it should be used 
only as a last hope. But I have 
known it to work.” 
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But not with the Red Horse, and 
there I was with this splendid 
seven-year-old, as far from any 
chance of winning a race as I would 
have been were he a donkey off 
Brighton beach. I never really 
doubted after that failure that he 
had some odd patch on his brain. 

I had only one hope left, and that 
was that the cry of hounds and the 
company of a hunt might enthuse 
him to the point of jumping. But 
I had no wish to court disaster, so 
I started him off with the pack of 
harriers to which I was a Whip. 
‘Let him get used to hounds where 
he doesn’t have to jump,’ I thought, 
‘and he may accept a switch later 
to a proper pack.’ 

The harriers were meant to hunt 
the hare of the Downs, but they were 
an enthusiastic lot and I will never 
forget the day that we hunted deer, 
fox and Alsatian and killed hare, 
rabbit and partridge, while the 
Master passed swiftly from blinding 
choler to babbling incandescence and 
the Whips grew hoarse with rating 
the rioters. But you never had to 
take a jump if you did not so wish, 
and it seemed an ideal way of intro- 
ducing the Red Horse to the Art of 
Venerie. 

On this particular day we had been 
going no more than a quarter of an 
hour when I became aware of an 
alarming feeling of insecurity and 
looked down to find that my webbing 
girth had parted. My own groom 
was sick and the acting one had sent 
me out with an old, discarded girth. 
It was my own fault for not noticing 
it earlier, but I had to do something 


about it. I shouted to various friends 
to lend me a girth (which was a pretty 
tall order), and such is the kindliness 
of the average individual that I was 
offered a choice of three. But none 
of them was long enough to encom- 
pass the Red Horse’s great depth 
through the heart. I contemplated 
abandoning the saddle and continuing 
bareback, but I did not like the 
thought of leaving a good Sowter 
lying about. To go home was not 
feasible, because we were more than 
busy stopping the pack splitting and 
resplitting as fresh hares were con- 
tinually set afoot. And in the end 
I rode the Red Horse for two hours 
with the saddle loose on his back, 
sitting very carefully and wishing 
that I had parted my hair in the 
middle, but finding it astonishingly 
easy because of his good manners 
and mouth. It was no particular 
feat, but it would have been very 
much harder if he had had an average 
mouth or had snatched for rein or, 
worst of all, had jigged instead of 
walking, or fretted instead of stand- 
ing. He was always eager to please, 
except over jumping. It is not 
surprising that I found myself grow- 
ing increasingly fond of him and his 
facets of character. He was quite 
different from my other horses, and 
I felt a very real duty towards him 
to help him overcome his failings 
and to develop his full potential. 

I took him out with hounds often 
enough to get a hunter’s certificate 
for him, but I was never able to try 
fully my idea of getting him to jump 
sensibly by inculcating in him a love 
of hunting. First of all he cut the 
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sole of one hoof deeply on a flint ; 
then we had a month of snow and 
frost, and before we knew where 
we were the Point-to-Point season 
was on US. 

I took a long think at that juncture. 
Nearly thirty months had gone by 
since he came to me and it was time 
to try our luck in a race or two. 
The thought of riding him in a point- 
to-point was not attractive. The 
courses would probably have too 
many sharp bends to suit his mad 
rush for the lead, and might well 
include fences of a type better taken 
from the back of a hunter than from 
that of a nappy racehorse. I decided 
that the bona fide military steeple- 
chase, with its more gradual curves 
and its slightly less than standard 
fences would suit us best, and I set 
about getting the Red Horse fit. 

There was nothing particularly 
noteworthy about the process. He 
was walked and trotted about four 
hours a day, with plenty of climbing 
the Downs to muscle him up. He 
did not need much fast work to clear 
his wind and, anyhow, I was always 
frightened of lameness. The periodi- 
cal schools down the fences brought 
to light no changes for the better, 
since he still viewed jumps as things 
to be crossed as swiftly as possible 
if there was a horse ahead to show the 
way, but as things to be ignored if he 
were leading, a position that his 
amour propre required him to take at 
the earliest opportunity. The schools 
also showed that while making his 
way to the front he was still to all 
intents and purposes out of control. 
Inability to stop him did not matter 


a bit, but inability to steer him was 
annoying. In actual fact I could 
deflect him one way or the other to 
a very slight degree, and we did the 
schooling by going with another horse 
fast enough to lead him for a little 
way and by pulling him out of 
the line of fences the moment he 
had bored to the front. In all, it 
was an exacting business and the 
early morning schools did not lack 
excitement. 

More exacting was the getting of 
myself down to an acceptable riding- 
weight. Nature has a quaint way 
of distributing her gifts, and often 
enthusiasm is not accompanied by 
appropriate physical attributes. The 
fly-half lacks the physique to make 
his thrusts of genius truly formidable, 
and the would-be G.R. finds avoir- 
dupois a more testing opponent than 
any he will meet inside the saddling- 
up ring. You can only be philo- 
sophical and remind yourself that 
if things were too easy some of the 
fun would go. 

I get my weight down, by an 
unofficial arrangement with a nearby 
hospital, by having radiant heat 
baths. They lay you in blankets 
under what appears to be an inverted 
horse-trough studded with electric- 
light bulbs, and it wrings the moisture 
out of you. The catch to it is that 
eventually you collect the father and 
mother of a cold as you go home, and 
I shall long remember my agitation of 
mind in one race when I found myself 
approaching the Open Ditch at about 
the speed of sound, with my eyes 
streaming with tears in a North-East 
wind and with my body shaken by a 
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ripple-fire sequence of sneezes. All 
in all, it was not surprising that we 
failed to take the fence, but the 
blame was not entirely mine ; for my 
horse contributed to the subsequent 
ground-loop by placing one hoof 
on top of the guard-rail before 
trying to take off. 

I find that eating has to be cur- 
tailed too, but it is not nearly so bad 
as it sounds, because presently you 
get an atrophied crop and hunger 
goes. The odd thing is how clear- 
headed you become. We must all 
normally poison ourselves slightly 
by over-eating to some degree. I 
find that my brain works much 
better when I am underweight than 
when I am eating and drinking 
normally. But I also find that I 
become irritable and touchy. The 
standard advice to young brides of 
‘Feed the brute!’ is very good 
sense. 

One other curious effect that I 
have noticed in myself is that with 
partial starvation the link with my 
body is relaxed. When you are 
markedly below your normal weight 
it does not hurt particularly to hit 
your finger with a hammer or if a 
horse in stables treads on your foot. 
You have become partially dissociated 
from your extremities and can say 
placidly, ‘ That finger must be in 
some pain’ instead of ‘ My finger 
is hurting.” I have often banted 
down to a point where nothing 
beyond my knees and my elbows 
really belonged to me. It is not that 
I fumble or trip unduly, so much as 
that those parts of me farthest from 
my heart become more like gloves 


or boots, things in contact with me 
but not of me. 


I picked a race with some care. 
It was an Open Military Steeple- 
chase (to get high-grade horses who 
would give a lead for most of the 
way) over three and a half miles 
(they were all that length, anyhow), 
to be ridden at twelve stone (a weight 
that I could manage), with penalties 
for previous winners (which would 
concern others but not me). There 
remained only the task of producing 
the Red Horse and myself fit at the 
starting-post. 

Six weeks later, as I stood in the 
Parade Ring, huddled into my coat, 
I would have given a lot never to 
have owned the Red Horse. It was 
a wet, raw day and my feet in my 
thin leather boots were cold, literally 
and metaphorically. Someone in 
the changing- room had tried to 
claim my whip and I was angry with 
him and with anyone else who 
crossed my path. I was about a 
stone under my normal weight and 
correspondingly irritable. 

I looked at the other runners. 
There were only eight of them and 
they were a goodly sight. Few 
things are quite so attractive as a 
fine horse fit to run for his life, and 
there were at least two such in the 
ring. I looked from them to the 
Red Horse and was not ashamed. 
He also looked fit and he was well 
turned-out. But I thought of his 
jumping, and I shivered. It was 
a relief when we were told to mount 
and could shed our jitters with our 
coats and be given a leg-up into the 
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saddle. The period of anticipation 
was over. 

The memory of a race-course 
stirred in the Red Horse, and the 
atmosphere and the buzz of the 
crowd as we cantered down excited 
him so that he began to snatch 
for his head, but he slowed when 
the others did and we got ready to 
line up. 

I said to the starter, “Don’t worry 
if I hold back. I want a lead to start 
with.” But that cynical official only 
looked at me as if I had asked him 
for the loan of a hypodermic and 
replied, “‘ You can ride your race how 
you like, but I’m here to get you all 
off to a fair start. There’s money 
on you.” 

We were in a good line when he 
walked us up and dropped his flag, 
but I held my horse hard and the 
others shot away ahead. The leaders 
must have been ten lengths in front 
of me when we came to the first fence. 
The Red Horse jumped it rather 
indecisively as though he had not 
been expecting it, but thereafter we 
were clear of the distraction of the 
crowd and his mind focused on the 
task. Try as I could he would not 
be held back any longer. His stride 
lengthened and he set himself to 
cut down the field. By the time we 
had crossed the fourth fence there 
were only two horses ahead of us, 
and in that order we began the long 
rush downhill that brought us to the 
Open Ditch. 

He drew up to the pair in front, 
passed between them with a bump 
and was out on his own. I had just 
time to think that never before had 


I gone into a fence at such a pace 
when we were on it, and without 
any hesitation the Red Horse galloped 
through it. I have never been able 
to understand why he did not fall. 
You just cannot gallop through a 
guard-rail, a ditch and a packed 
birch fence, but he seemed to do so. 
True, he slid on his chest for about 
five yards on the landing-side while 
I sat and shivered, but he heaved 
himself up somehow, and before I 
could recover the rein, which he 
had pulled through my hands, he 
had swerved slightly and was off the 
course. It was a long-range run-out 
(to the left as usual) and that was 
the end of the race so far as I was 
concerned, 

Disconcerting as I found his 
performance there was one good 
point about it. It was clear that so 
long as there was a horse in front 
of him he would jump big and fast, 
and all that I had to do was to find 
him races in even better company 
so that it would take him longer to 
get to the front. Luckily, I had 
entered him for just such a race, and 
a fortnight later I was again standing 
in the ring, wishing that I was brave 
enough to cut my losses and get rid 
of him. 

The other runners looked good. 
They were class ones, several bearing 
penalties for previous wins, and I 
felt reassured. There ought to be 
among them one or two who would 
make the pace and give me the lead 
that I sought for the Red Horse. 
The riders were of a higher standard, 
too. One of them had won the 
Grand Military the year before and 
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another had been placed in the 
Foxhunters’ at Aintree. They were 
in a different category to myself, 
being the sort that regard fences as 
minor incidents and concentrate more 
on assessment of pace, a thing that I 
have never been able to do. And 
though I had the ‘needle’ to a certain 
extent I was more sanguine than I 
had expected to be. If the Red Horse 
was still on his feet after the last fence 
I felt sure that he would be con- 
cerned in the finish. That is, always 
provided that I did not fall or in 
some way make a nonsense of things. 

At any rate, I reflected, it would 
all make a colourful start to a pleasant 
week-end with some friends of mine 
in the Cotswolds. I would just have 
time to see the Red Horse settled 
down in his stable before I had to 
leave if I was to get there for dinner. 

By the time ‘ Mount, gentlemen, 
please’ was ordered my outlook was 
one of eagerness. This might be the 
climax to three years of planning, 
and perhaps my face showed some- 
thing of my thoughts, because my 
lad said more than his usual ‘ Good 
luck, sir’ as he slipped the light iron 
over my foot. It was an unusual 
remark. He said, “This is your day, 
sir. We'll all be shouting you home,” 
and I felt the better for it. 

How much of one’s mood is 
sensed by one’s mount is a matter 
of conjecture, but for the first time 
in his life with me the Red Horse 
gave a buck as we turned out of the 
paddock gate. It was not a serious 
one so much as a gay and light- 
hearted token of his feeling of well- 
being and excitement, and I think 


he matched my mood as we swept 
down to the start. There was a spring 
to his stride that I had never felt 
before, a majesty of movement that 
made me wish that I could be stand- 
ing at the rails to watch the pride of 
his passing. 

The horses were all experienced 
and the starter got us away quickly. 
To gain a moment’s respite I swung 
the Red Horse sideways as I saw the 
flag begin to fall and the others shot 
away from us. From the onlookers’ 
point of view I had been badly left 
at the post, but from my point of 
view it was perfect, and would give 
us that little extra distance in which 
to benefit from the example set by 
the leaders. 

The field was well bunched and 
moving really fast. The nearest of 
them was a grey who had not got 
away well and the Red Horse was 
past him in the first quarter of a mile, 
but the rest were in a tight little 
group ahead, rising and dipping 
over the fences like a flock of brightly 
coloured birds. The Red Horse was 
going splendidly, flowing over his 
jumps like a park course champion, 
but I could not hold him back and 
he gained on the field all the time. 
For once it did not seem to matter. 
He had never jumped so easily as 
now, and the thought came to me as 
I rocked up on to my knees again 
after the Open Ditch that perhaps 
he had shed his inhibitions and 
would jump whether he was leading 
or led. 

A mile went by, a mile and a half, 
two miles, and we were on the second 
circuit of the course. The field was 
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spreading out now and we were in 
the middle of it. At one fence we 
took off behind three horses and 
landed clear of them the far side. 
His jumping was tremendous and 
he was full of running. A bay and 
a chestnut were going level in the 
lead, though the inner one of the 
pair was jumping crooked at each 
fence, and as we rounded the turn 
and entered again on to the slope 
down to the Open Ditch the pace 
quickened. Perhaps the riders in 
front were each secking that half- 
length lead that can cause a rival to 
fall as his horse, taking off when the 
leading one does, risks over-jumping. 
But the Red Horse still gained on 
them. They could not run away 
from him and he moved up closer 
and closer as the fence came racing 
towards us. I could neither hold 
nor steer him; he was running his 
own race and was making for the 
half-opening between the bay horse 
and the wing of the jump. It was 
not the most desirable of positions, 
but it is no good pulling a horse 
about as he is coming into a big 
fence, and I had to accept that he 
was going for a gap that was not as 
wide as I would have liked. 

Anyhow, it was all happening too 
quickly to do much about it. Both 
the leaders checked imperceptibly 
as they measured their take-off, and 
in the last few strides the Red Horse 


got his head level with the inner 
horse’s girth. And as we all rose to 
the jump I saw the other horse 
swivel slightly and jump crooked to 
the right, and the gap that we were 
going for disappeared. It was no 
intention of his, but he sandwiched 
us against the wing and the Red 
Horse hit it with a sickening crash 
and we were down to a brute of a 
fall. 

One can never later reconstruct 
what has happened in a very crowded 
moment of time, and I had only an 
impression of being hit by something 
before I landed with a thud that shook 
the wind out of me. But even while 
two St John’s Ambulance men were 
pulling me to the side my eyes were 
searching for the Red Horse, and I 
felt a sudden sickness as I saw that 
he was lying motionless and that 
there was no heaving of his flanks. 
I struggled up and ran to him and 
started to undo the circingle, knowing 
even as I fumbled at the buckle with 
painful clumsiness that he would 
never move again, for his neck was 
broken. 


I must have been a wild figure in 
my muddy breeches and colours, 
for he asked again, “‘ Have you hurt 
yourself ? ” 

“No,” I said slowly; “a friend 
broke my arm this afternoon by 
mistake.” 





THE LAND OF CANAAN 


BY JEAN CAMERON 


IN the very beginning, five years ago, 
there was no ‘ Canaan.’ There was 
a useless hunk of tsetse-infested 
virgin Africa with a Land Office 
number attached to it and a fairly 
representative collection of the local 
fauna living upon it. 

From the very beginning I pos- 
sessed none of the qualities popularly 
associated with pioneers. I loathe 
mice and spiders, put my head under 
the pillow during thunderstorms, 
regard pressure-lamps and primus 
stoves as infernal machines and 
think the nicest kinds of big game 
are those safely housed behind bars. 
To me, the ‘Simple Life in the 
Bush ’ implies ants in the marmalade 
and puff-adders under the bed; as 
for ‘ shooting for the pot,’ if I could 
get over the habit of shutting my 
eyes when I pull the trigger, maybe 
I might get something to eat, but I 
prefer to rely on tinned bully. 

In spite of this, farming appealed 
to me, and since the early days of 
our marriage I shared the Boss’s 
ambition to find a piece of land to 
call our own. The Boss is a real 
farmer, for him there is no other way 
of life; neither was there for his 
forebears who stole the potential 
Roast Beef of Olde England, cher- 
ished it in their Northern glens, and 
in later, more civilised eras, returned 


it to its original owners by way of 
Smithfield. 

When we learned that our applica- 
tion for Land Office No. 1234567 had 
been successful, we also learned that 
the costs of machinery, fuels, tyres, 
building-materials and all other agri- 
cultural essentials had suffered a 
sharp increase. Our savings looked 
silly, and if the farm was to be ours, 
one of us would have to go on earning 
for a bit. My earning power is 
small, like my agricultural knowledge, 
but there was no alternative but to 
go and make a start on the land while 
the Boss earned some more money 
and worried about the havoc I might 
be creating on his precious acres. 
“ Don’t go at it like a bull at a gate,” 
was the parting shot. “ What you 
can’t do, leave alone.” 

I thought of the things I knew I 
could do, and none of them could 
possibly have applied to farming. 

I started out one cold dark morn- 
ing, the Land-Rover packed with my 
camping kit, a collection of old clothes, 
an Abney level, a well-known hand- 
book on field engineering, a rifle and 
my knitting. Three hundred miles 
later I found Land Office No. 
1234567. It was the eastern slope of 
a wide valley, bounded by an escarp- 
ment on the one side and a dry river- 
bed on the other. The grass, pale 
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and golden at the end of the dry 
season, stood shoulder high to the 
herds of eland and zebra that grazed 
unconcerned at my presence. It 
looked a good place to call ‘ home.’ 

All my new neighbours were 
experienced ‘East African Settler 
types,’ predominantly Afrikaans. 
Life in the bush presented them 
with no difficulties whatsoever. 
They terrified me; for six months 
I avoided them as I tried to avoid 
the resident rhino, keeping my 
problems and my ignorance very 
strictly to myself. It transpired that 
my fear of my neighbours was just 
about equal to their doubts about 
me. I had been in Africa for one 
year, I did not know the language, 
I would not be able to handle the 
labour, I would get into awful messes 
from which, according to Settler 


code, they would have to try to 


extricate me. In short, I could be 
a dangerous liability. ; 
The land was demarcated by four 
corner beacons, all cunningly hidden 
in dense scrub. I found the first 
beacon and with the doubtful aid of 
an inaccurate map set out to find the 
second. A deep koronga barred my 
way, and it took me some minutes to 
pick my way down the crumbling 
bank to the rock-strewn bed. Up- 
stream, an acacia spread dappled 
shade over one large boulder, and 
something about that boulder made 
me pause. It got to its feet in a most 
unboulderlike manner and hurtled 
towards me, a smaller mass at its 
heels. I heard a porcine grunt with 
the overtones of a steam-whistle, 
caught a momentary glimpse of a 


furious red eye and slack hideous 
mouth, and the next minute found 
myself on top of the bank clinging 
for dear life to the lower branches 
of a very thorny thorn-tree. The 
rhino kept on going and did not re- 
turn, so I slunk home, picking my 
route from tree to tree until I reached 
the tent and the medicinal brandy. 
I pulled the thorns out of the places 
I could reach, and decided that I 
would start farming operations in 
what must be the middle of our land 
and leave the niceties of marking 
boundaries until the Boss came down 
with a suitably large rifle. 

Labour is always scarce in this 
part of Tanganyika, and it is as poor 
in quality as it is in quantity; but 
I had beginners’ luck. A few boys 
appeared in the silent, unheralded 
manner of their race and asked for 
work. I offered them a wage which 
I later discovered was far below the 
level of the district, and set a far 
larger task, but for some wholly un- 
accountable reason they accepted 
both. These boys are still with us ; 
they are neither spivs, thieves nor 
rogues, but thoroughly decent people; 
needless to say, their wages have gone 
up since then. 

The first task was to build some 
form of housing for the labour. 
Grass huts were the obvious choice, 
and as more and more men came 
forward I soon had a grass village. 
The farm had no water-supply in 
those days, the Government pipe- 
line was still on paper and all our 
water had to be carried from a river 
eight miles away. I made the trip 
every second day in the Land-Rover, 
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to carry the two drums of water, 
which was very carefully rationed. 

The grass village was an eyesore 
to me; it harboured rats, snakes, 
fleas and jiggers. The Labour 
Officer did not like it either, but the 
boys could not see why we objected 
to it. They thought it nice and 
homely, and so did the chickens they 
brought with them. 

Having housed, after a fashion, 
my labour force, I started clearing 
the land. Every root thicker than 
my thumb had to come out and the 
holes had to be left open for my 
inspection. I learned to do this after 
a day when a phenomenal area had 
apparently been cleared; for I dis- 
covered that the lazy rascals had 
merely lopped off the trees a few 
inches below ground level, covered 
the stumps with earth and hoped I 
would not notice. A jagged splinter 
of Mpinga will cut through a tractor 
tyre like a knife through butter ; 
back tyres were then {£90 apiece. 

Generally speaking, labour rela- 
tions were good. They learned the 
things I would not tolerate and I 
found out when it was wiser to turn 
Nelson’s eye to their shortcomings 
and omissions. They were a cheer- 
ful, noisy, courteous bunch and it 
was very easy to like them. 

By this time I had decided that 
it would be a pity to miss a planting 
season; a hundred acres had been 
cleared, none of the difficulties I had 
anticipated had materialised — the 
others had not yet appeared; so I 
wrote to the Boss and got his per- 
mission to buy a tractor and some 
implements. I ordered the brand 


of tractor that seemed most popular 
in the district. It proved to be a 
wise choice ; we now have three of 
them and no regrets. 

I had never driven a tractor before ; 
according to local tradition, mem- 
sahibs didn’t; but I knew I could 
not afford repair bills, and I had 
second-hand knowledge of what 
Africans can do to machinery. There 
was the added consideration that I 
could not judge the capabilities of 
an African driver unless I had some 
knowledge of the work myself. It 
was a big moment when the tractor 
arrived, the boys patted its blue and 
orange paint and said it was very 
pretty. I pressed the self-starter and 
gingerly put it in gear. Once I 
found out that its gear-change was 
different from that of a motor-car I 
found it very easy to drive. With 
the aid of the handbook I maintained 
it myself. It gave me no trouble, I 
even grew fond of it. 

The plough was the first of my 
real troubles. Its book was merely 
a list of spare parts. Obviously the 
makers thought that anyone who 
buys a plough must know all about 
it. I had never seen a disc plough 
before, but had been assured that 
they were absolutely fool-proof, re- 
quired the minimum of setting and 
were incapable of doing anything 
except plough. This one must have 
been the exception. There was a 
sort of coupling at one end which 
I assumed was the front end, and got 
it hitched to the tractor with no more 
trouble than the loss of a fingernail. 
I remembered the Boss saying some- 
thing about swinging drawbars, but 
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whether they were supposed to swing 
up and down or from side to side was 
beyond my understanding. I re- 
moved all the bolts that could be 
removed without the drawbar falling 
off; it was obvious that the swing 
could only be lateral, so I put some 
of the bolts back. I diagnosed the 
lever to trip the plough, tied a bit 
of rope to it and set out for the 
clearing, conscious of the enormity 
of disturbing land which had lain 
quiet since the fires died down in 
Kilimanjaro. 

I found out a lot about ploughs 
during the next few days, how they 
could go crabwise, too deep, too 
shallow, with one or all of their discs 
swinging gaily in space, with over- 
lapping ridges or with ribbons of 
soil ignored between the ridges. 
Fortunately I knew what good 


ploughing should look like, and 


remembered the Boss’s scathing 
comments on work that fell short of 
his standards of perfection. Later, 
he generously admitted that he had 
seen worse ploughing, quite a lot 
worse. 

The rain clouds were piling up in 
the south-east while I treated my 
precious field to two harrowings. 
The first showers fell, the seed 
arrived and so did the planter, the 
contraption that was supposed to 
plant it. Hitherto my seed-sowing 
had been limited to sixpenny packets 
in the garden. The cost of the seed 
maize and haricot beans had alarmed 
me, so had the thought of a hundred 
acres of seedbed. I need not have 
worried, the planter did all that its 


book said it would do and it ranked 
with the labour force as being the 
least of my worries. 

It took me three days to plant my 
maize, and I spent the following 
week in between showers, on my 
hands and knees in the field, scratch- 
ing up the furrows to see if I could 
find any signs of germinating seed. 
I could find no signs of any sort 
of seed; I had yet to learn how 
efficiently a big thing like a maize 
seed can hide itself in the brown 
earth. But on the eighth day thin 
green lines appeared on the land, 
the crop was coming up and I knew 
a joy surpassing all others. 

Up to this time I had been living 
in a tent. It had nothing to recom- 
mend it. It was either too hot, too 
cold or too damp; I had found one 
puff-adder inside and lion pug-marks 
outside ; I did not like it. But by 
now our bank account was looking 
sick and our house would have to 
be built from whatever materials 
were available on the land. ‘ Fun- 
dis ’ had turned up by the score, all 
bearing glowing chits of dubious 
authenticity, but the wages they 
demanded were far in excess of my 
means or their ability. I studied the 
little book on field engineering which 
told me how to build a house, and 
spent nights translating the more 
vital bits into Swahili in order to 
teach two of the more intelligent 
labourers. 

The African is not a good builder, 
a fact which is borne out by the lack 
of ancient monuments in his country. 
If his house falls down, well, it is in 
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the nature of houses to fall down; 
only the foreigners think of the 
morrow and demand houses that 
will stay up. Temporary buildings 
are generally unsatisfactory and al- 
ways uneconomic, but I had no 
choice. I could not afford to buy 
bricks or cement. I had not yet 
found our stone quarry or the pum- 
ice formation which was later to 
yield such excellent building-blocks. 
Mud and wattle was the first med- 
ium I tried but it was not a success, 
we appeared to have either the 
wrong ingredients or the wrong 
technique. The ants ate the wattle 
and the mud refused to stick. 

My one flower-bed gave me the 
idea of using mud bricks. I made 
some brick moulds out of grocery 
boxes and spent the next few days 
experimenting with the different 
soils on the farm; sifted ant-heap 
proved to be the best, there was 
water in the river-bed, and soon, 
with the aid of the two labourers, 
we were turning out about four 
hundred bricks per day. We tried 
to burn some of them but it was not 
a success ; they cracked, we did not 
know enough about it. 

I pegged the foundations of a two- 
roomed hut and taught myself and 
the labourers how to use a plumb- 
line and level. I had bought a door 
and some window-frames from a 
demolished refugee camp, and in a 
remarkably short space of time the 
house reached wall-plate level. I 
made the A frames for the roof from 
a local hardwood and used sisal poles 


for rafters. Being a crazy foreigner, 


I did not like the local African idea 
of thatching, it looked too shaggy- 
doglike. My roof was rows of 
combed and chopped thatch with a 
very steep pitch. It was, and still is, 
charming and weather-proof. The 
floor was a mixture of crushed 
pumice and red earth well tamped 
and watered. A mud plaster covered 
the walls which were then white- 
washed, a touch of red-ochre being 
added to the whitewash to soften the 
glare, and my house was almost 
ready for occupation. 

While I was engrossed in building, 
the rest of the labour were cultivating 
the field. The Boss had written to 
say he was coming down for his local 
leave ; I decided to take a rest and go 
and collect him. 

Only one really urgent task re- 
mained, the work so comprehensively 
discussed by Lem Putt in ‘ The 
Specialist.” Lem Putt was a crafts- 
man, I was only a bungling amateur, 
decency and hygiene would therefore 
have to combine with extreme sim- 
plicity. I decided that my two 
assistants could cope with that piece 
of work and called them up the night 
before I left. 

I explained it to them very care- 
fully. I pegged the site, down-wind 
but not so as to interfere with the 
view. 

“ Here,” I said, “ you will dig the 
pit.” 

I gave them a piece of string 
twenty feet long and tied a stone to 
the end of it. 

“You will dig until this stone 
rests on the bottom of the pit when 
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the string is fully unwound. Do you 
understand ? ” 

** Ndito, Mama, we understand.” 

“Good. Now, across the top of 
the pit you will lay fat logs of the 
sort that the ants do not eat and you 
will place the box ”—by courtesy of 
Messrs Tate & Lyle—“ in position 
—so—” I demonstrated with a 
match-box and some twigs. “ Then 
you will put smaller logs cross-wise 
—so—and fill in the spaces with wet 
clay. Do you understand ?” 

“* Ndio, Mama.” 

“For decency, you will place a 
grass screen—so, and the screen 
must be one foot higher than your 
heads.” They were little chaps, just 
over five feet. 

They repeated my instructions 
back to me and assured me that I 
would have no need to worry ; when 
I came back with the Bwana, there 
would be a super choo all ready for 
use. I hoped they were right and 
went into the tent to pack. 

I enjoyed my two weeks of rest. 
It was nice to have water that came 
out of a tap, a bath big enough to 
enable the bather to get wet all over 
at once; to sit in an arm-chair and 
have a carpet underfoot; to wear 
dresses again after months of slacks 
and old shirts. It was nice to be with 
my own kind and to talk my own 
language. But this life of relative 
ease, although enjoyable, had become 
unreal ; it was the other that really 
mattered, and at the end of the fort- 
night I packed the Land-Rover feel- 
ing that I was going home. 

The Boss and I reached the boun- 


dary ridge at sunset and stopped for 
a few minutes. The maize stood 
green and high in the field below. 
The scent of wood-smoke and the 
subdued murmur of humanity 
drifted up from the grass huts; in 
the distance my house looked like a 
child’s toy and a patch of colour 
showed that the zinnia bed was in 
bloom. The Boss was peering 
through the field-glasses. 

He pointed, ‘‘ What is that extra- 
ordinary thing ?” 

I took the glasses and focused 
them. “If it is what I think it is 
there’s going to be ructions. Come 
on, let’s go.” 

The boys had seen us, and as we 
drove up to the house we passed 
smiling groups who trotted after us 
to the open space where the tractor 
lived, behind the house. 

On closer imspection ‘that’ 
proved to be a gigantic earthwork 
occupying the site I had chosen for 
the choo. It rose some fourteen feet 
into the air, heaven knows how many 
tons of earth had gone into its con- 
struction. Aloft, in all its utilitarian 
glory, there perched the box. Round 
the base of the earthwork was a 
grass screen just six feet high. I 
gazed in fascination until the Boss 
nudged me to remind me of my 
manners. I went through the ritual 
of Swahili greeting like one in a 
dream, and then got out of the car for 
a closer inspection. 

The two labourers came up and 
stood on a leg apiece, stork fashion. 

“Ts not the work good, Mama ?” 

“* What is it?” asked the Boss. 
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“Tt’s the choo, Bwana, built as 
Mama told us to build, Jakini-—~” 

To anyone versed in the ways of 
Africans that little word ‘/akini’ pro- 
duces heart-sinking feelings. They 
will always tell you that everything 
in the garden is lovely: ‘ Lakini’ 
—and thereafter follows a recital of 
woes ranging from trivial mishap to 
major catastrophe. 

“* Lakini ?”—repeated the 
very gently. 

“ Well, Bwana, we started to dig 
as Mama told us, but at six feet we 
hit rock so hard that no man could 
dig through it. This caused us 
sorrow, because Mama can be very 
savage when she is not obeyed.” 

“ That’s a lie!” I muttered. “I’m 
not nearly savage enough.” 

** Whisht, woman !” said the Boss; 
“don’t spoil a good story.” 

The boys scratched their heads 
and looked thoughtful before pro- 
ceeding. 

“ Tt is a good choo, Bwana, we have 
made it very strong. Mama will not 
fall down like Memsahib Blank did 
—did you hear the story about 
Memsahib Blank, Bwana ?” 

“No,” said the Boss, “ but you 
shall tell me some time, it sounds a 
very funny story.” 

“Oh it is, Bwana! You see, 
Memsahib Blank was very fat——” 

With difficulty, the Boss led their 
thoughts away from the unfortunate 
Memsahib Blank, back to the subject 
of the hole. 

“Well, in view of Mama’s quite 
awful savageness when disobeyed, 
we decided that the hole must be as 


Boss 


long as the string said, so we got all 
the other chaps and we decided to 
build a hole on top of the hole we 
had dug so that the whole hole 
would be as long as Mama said it 
had to be. The rest of the work is 
as Mama said, the screen is just one 
foot higher than Ali’s head—go over 
and show the Bwana, Ali.” Ali did 
so. 

By now the whole camp had 
assembled, listening. There was an 
uneasy silence for a few minutes 
while my feelings struggled between 
laughter and fury, and the Boss 
looked grave. Slowly, and with 
immense dignity he walked to the 
earthwork, surveyed the screen and 
nodded, disappearing through its 
entrance to climb up to the box. He 
stood for a few minutes admiring 
the view, then sat down and lit a 
cigarette. A smile grew around us, 
it developed into a chuckle and dis- 
solved in howls of uninhibited African 
laughter. 

The Boss held up his hand for 
silence ; he spoke in his best Swahili 
and chose his words carefully. 

“ Indeed, the work is good. From 
this lofty seat I can see my whole 
farm and the lands of my neighbours 
as well. This is truly a worthy seat 
for a very big Bwana.” 

There was a how! of delight as he 
continued: “ It will be my custom 
to come here in the evening, my wife 
will bring my sunshade, my slippers, 
my pot of ale and my book. All 
important barazas will be held at 
this place and all announcements 
made from this throne.” 
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By now the audience were in full 
voice; they howled with delight, 
they clutched their tummies and 
tried to catch their breath, tears 
rolled down their cheeks, this was 
the Big Laugh of the season. 

The Boss continued: “ Yes, my 
friends, this work is indeed good. 
But—” he paused “ as a choo it is a 
dead loss ! ” 

The two experts wiped their eyes 
—‘‘ Mama, the fault is ours, but 
never mind, we'll build you another 
one. Allah! But the laughter is 
good ! ” 

Later that night we heard them 
singing, a solo line of story punctuated 
by full chorus. A saga was being 
chanted which would spread through 
the land. 


“Hear that?” said the Boss. 


* Long after you and I are dead, and 
the land has either reverted back to 
bush or been eroded into a desert by 
those who come after, that story will 
be told.” 

Immortality in Africa, the story of 
a choo that went wrong. This fair 
land teaches humility if nothing else. 

“What are we going to call the 
place ?” asked the Boss. 

We both thought for a bit. It was 
the land we had sought in many 
countries ; our own land which we 
had promised ourselves to find, 
some day. It was a land wherein 
people could laugh, and where food 
would grow, we both felt instinct- 
ively that it would be good to us and 
to the people who worked with us ; 
and so, that night of the laughter, we 
decided to call it ‘ Canaan.’ 
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FISHING WITH A FRENCHMAN 


BY C. A. 


SOME readers, not forgetting the 
editor, will regard fishing stories 
as pretty stale meat—something to 
to be pushed aside with a frown of 
distaste. Such persons are no longer 
moved, if ever they were, by taut 
lines and screaming reels and all the 
rest of the fisherman’s rather tire- 
some vocabulary. To them a twenty- 
pound salmon is not twenty pounds 
of silvered fury but just a ruddy 
section on a slab, at a price that 
does not bear thinking about. Yet 
it is to those very readers that this 
disgraceful tale is offered. The 
others, the enthusiasts, are the ones 
who should thrust it aside. 

To start on an autobiographical 
note, I have to admit that my 
fishing experience has been acquired 
in rather a rough-and-ready school, 
mostly salt, the governing factor 
having always been lack of funds. 
For instance, for free, there have 
been snoek at Simonstown, barracuda 
in the Persian Gulf, seaweed off the 
southern Irish coast, and on one 
improbable occasion the tail-end of 
a torpedo off Stokes Bay pier—all 
rattling good stories which the editor 
does not want. But in fresh water 
there have also been, whenever the 
opportunity presented itself, trout. 

I was taught the rudiments of 
trout-fishing on the small tree- 


fringed ponds of Ugbrooke Park, 
and on the Teign between Chudleigh 
and Trusham, in Devon. This 
further spate of names is poured 
forth partly for effect and partly 
for the significant reason that whereas 
at Ugbrooke I caught my first trout, 
on the Teign I was caught by my 
first water-bailiff. The latter was 
an unforgettable experience, and I 
have never forgotten it. 

I was a chubby little chap of eight 
with a fair share of original sin, to 
say nothing of the accumulated 
interest. I had been left drifting a 
Blue Upright down the shallows 
with the strictest injunctions to 
return anything under seven inches 
whence it came. My rod was care- 
fully marked to this end, I was 
warned about flogging and flicking 
and keeping my elbow in, and I 
was warned not to fall in the river. 
My grandfather, repeating these 
warnings with the utmost severity, 
stumped off on his own after salmon, 
returning an hour or so later to find 
my feet dry, my eyes wet, and 
my entire catch in the custody of 
the water-bailiff, an unsympathetic 
gentleman with no use for small 
boys who took salmon parr from 
his preserves. He had found me 
with three of them—poor crinkled 
corpses swathed in dry grass—and 
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he had impounded the lot. He 
would have impounded me _ too 
had not my grandfather intervened. 
Everyone was exceedingly angry. 
As for me, I was a tender lad, 
and the incident left such an awful 
impression that I can hardly go 
near a river without a faint sense of 
guilt to this day. 

So much for reminiscence. Nowa- 
days I live in—well, no more names. 
There is quite a nice beach for the 
children, a general store and a post 
office, a cinema once a week in the 
Women’s Institute, and absolutely 
nothing else at all except what 
appears in the A.A. book—Lic. Hrs. 
6-10, L.P. 5.15, E. Clos. Wed. As 
for fishing, the nearest river of any 
consequence is a dull and sluggish 
affair which winds drearily through 
flat water-meadows to an estuary 
some fifteen miles away. There are 
salmon there, but they are rich men’s 
game, and there are quantities of 
coarse fish for such as like them, 
but there are precious few trout. 
One way and another I had never 
really thought much about it until 
the opportunity suddenly barged 
into me at a cocktail-party one 
evening last summer. 

In common with most seaside 
communities we keep an Admiral 
in our village. He is not mentioned 
in the A.A. book and he is no longer 
on the active list, but he is very 
much an Admiral for all that. As a 
result of forty years on the quarter- 
deck and a similar stretch on duty- 
free gin he is a somewhat alarming 
character, with weeds sprouting from 
his ears, and bashi-bazouk eyebrows 


(if that is the word), and an incan- 
descent complexion. To the best 
of my belief he had never acknow- 
ledged my existence until the moment 
he trod heavily back on my foot, 
scattered the contents of my glass, 
and then by way of apology suggested 
a day on the river in question. He 
was off to South Africa it seemed, 
though not I surmised to catch 
snoek, and he had this one odd day 
on his hands which he could not get 
rid of. The river was dead low and 
I wouldn’t see a thing, but I could 
take it or leave it. It was not a 
particularly gracious offer, but I 
took it. 

As luck would have it, though, 
I also took the Frenchman. 

Frenchmen are somewhat rarer 
birds than Admirals, and although 
there may be millions of them in 
France, in England they require a 
word or two of explanation. This 
particular Frenchman had obviously 
been hanging over me for some time. 
The Fates had been giggling up 
there among themselves, trying to 
decide what to do with him, and at 
just the critically wrong moment they 
must needs drop him into my lap. 

We were dining with the Blanks. 
Mary Blank is an old friend of my 
wife’s, so old a friend that in the dim 
past she used to twist her arm in the 
junior common-room of some ghastly 
school in Scotland. But she has no 
reason to bully me, and I thought 
it a little unfair to be told off quite 
so firmly to take over her foreign 
friend for the evening. I am no 
linguist, and am always particularly 
ill at ease with the French. I did 








not warm to this one at all. He 
was padded and pop-eyed and pale, 
with a blue chin which somehow 
gave the impression of having been 
powdered. He wore a large gold 
ring, and when he was not chattering 
or gesticulating he was picking his 
teeth with a golden toothpick; all 
of these habits I dislike. His name 
was Maureess. He was charming, 
I suppose, but even for a Frenchman 
I thought he looked sly. 

“We met in Brittany,” explained 
our hostess. ‘“‘ Maurice was most 
terribly kind—he rescued us from 
a convent.” 


“Both of you?” I queried. 
“Rather an unusual convent, 
surely ?” 

Mary Blank laughed. “ Yes, I 


suppose it was. But we were in 
a sort of annexe, you know. They 
ran the place like a boarding-house.” 
She raised her eyes expressively to 
heaven. “ It was really quite awful 
—he just about saved our lives.” 

Maurice shrugged. ‘“ Eet was 
nozzing. But zey were being so 
unkind to poor Geoffrey, ze—what 
you say—-sistair.” 

“ Nuns,” corrected Mary. 

“Ah, yes, ze nouns. So strict, 
and—so plain. And such figures... ! 
Poor Geoffrey ! ” 

I glanced at Geoffrey, and he 
blushed. Mary Blank changed the 
subject. “ Talk about fishing,” she 
suggested. “ Maurice is quite an 
expert. He caught all these for us 
this morning.” 

I hesitated, uncertain which of 
these intriguing subjects to pursue. 
Maurice decided the matter for me. 
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“ But yes,” he agreed. “I have 
caught sixteen trouts. Not beeg— 

g 


but good. Very good.” 

The one on my plate was half a 
pound, and delicious. “ Sixteen?” 
I protested. “ Where?” 

“In ze stream, over zair.” He 
waved his hand in the direction of 
the kitchen. “ Many, many trouts 
— if you know ’ow.” 

“In that?” I protested again. 


“ But there’s nothing in it. And 
it’s all overgrown anyway.” 
“ Aha,” grinned Maurice. “ You 


English.” He arched his back to 
give an impression of an Englishman 
on the river. “ Mais non, like thees!” 
He lowered his face to the table 
edge and prodded with his knife. 
“ Softly, quietly—so ! ” 

“ So,” I said. “ With a worm, I 
suppose ?” 

“Worm ?—Non. At this time, 
late, I use the aunts.” 

My thoughts were muddled. Aunts 
—sisters—nouns ...? Where were 
we heading ? 

“* He means ants,” explained Mary. 
“ The flying ones.” 


“ Mais oui, aunts,” repeated 
Maurice. “I have one very, very 
leetle rod, like so. Ze line run 


through ze rod, and I push him 
through ze overgrown, so! And I 
catch zem!” He smiled brilliantly, 
waiting for the applause. 

“IT wish you’d teach Bill, then,” 
said a bright little voice, meddling 
as usual. “He’s off somewhere 
tomorrow, but he won’t get any- 
thing.” 

I threw my wife a look of fury. 
Somehow or other the idea of 
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Maurice on the Admiral’s salmon 
water made me shudder. “ Not 
possible, unfortunately,” I said. 

** But yes,” pleaded Maurice. “ It 
is possible. I will show you—no ?” 

“No,” I said, racking my brains 
for a further excuse. But I was a 
guest, and my host and hostess were 
both eyeing me in mute appeal. All 
too obviously they could do with a 
day without Maurice. “ Even if you 
do come,” I corrected myself weakly, 
** you won’t be able to fish, you know. 
But Id be delighted if you’d care 
to come along and watch. The rules 
are very strict.” 

Maurice seemed to find this amus- 
ing. “ Ah, yes,” he chuckled, with 
a sly wink at Geoffrey. “Like ze 
nouns, eh?” He became suddenly 
serious. “I will just bring ze /eetle 
rod I tell you of. She will go in my 
trousair—And some aunts.” He 
chuckled again in anticipation. “I 
think it will be good—no ?” 

“No,” I said. 


I called for Maurice after breakfast, 
and found the Blanks waiting on 
their doorstep to deliver him. I 
noted with dull resignation that in 
addition to his picnic lunch he 
carried an ultra-short waterproof 
rod-case less than half the length 
of my own, though about twice as 
thick. I looked at his trouser-legs 
and I reckoned it would just about 
fit, and the blood ran cold within 
me. I glared at the Blanks as we 
drove off. “Better love hath no 
man....” I quoted grimly from 
the corner of my mouth. 

Mary Blank gave me the sweetest of 


smiles. “ It need never really come 
to that,” she said. 

It was a perfect day, with scarcely 
a cloud in the sky. The only cloud 
of significance sat alongside me, 
smoking a damp cigarette. He was 
dressed oddly for fishing, with a 
bow tie and a mauve suit, and of 
course orange shoes, and he talked 
incessantly. I thought of the day 
that I might have had, alone and with- 
out a care, and I gritted my teeth in 
anguish. Maurice was immediately 
sympathetic. 

“You do not look so happy today, 
Beel? It was perhaps the brandy 
—no?” He rubbed his hands and 
chuckled. “ For myself I am very 
happy—always it is so when I fish.” 

I smiled determinedly. The 
French after all were our friends. 
“ Look,” I said, “I think I’d better 
explain. You may not be able to 
fish. The keeper will not really 
mind whether you are happy——” 

“The keepair?” interrupted 
Maurice. “Do not be afraid, my 
friend, he will see nozzing.” He 
was speaking with the assurance of 
one who has made poaching a hobby. 
“You should not be afraid of the 
keepair.” 

“Tm not,” I said crossly. “ But 
I have to call at his house, so he 
can’t help seeing somezing.” I 
shot him a severe sideways glance. 
“TI shouldn’t say a word about 
fishing if I were you, and whatever 
you do, keep that rod of yours out 
of sight.” 

Maurice was impressed. Perhaps I 
had spoken rather sharply. For the 
remainder of the drive he was so 
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much occupied with his trousers 
that by the time we arrived at the 
bailiff’s cottage the rod had dis- 
appeared. With a comparatively 
easy mind I strode up the path and 
presented my note from the Admiral. 

The bailiff was a Scot, one of the 
caber-tossing sort with a savage 
brogue and a pair of shoulders as 
broad as his cottage door. Armed 
with credentials though I was, my 
stomach turned faintly at the sight 
of him. Childhood memories die 
hard—moreover there was Maurice. 
The giant knitted his shaggy brows 
and peered at the scrap of paper. 

“ So ye’re a friend of the Admiral,” 
he said, eyeing me with something 
amounting to disbelief. “A grand 
man, the Admiral.” 

** Grand,” I agreed. I turned and 
indicated the car. “ And this is a 
friend of mine. He’s a grand man, 
too. He’s come along to watch.” 

Maurice grinned ingratiatingly and 
half opened his door. I could hear 
something rattle as he put one leg 
to the ground, and I thought I heard 
the bailiff growl—like an unfriendly 
dog. Perhaps he scented something. 
Perhaps it was only the shoes. I 
backed away, motioning to Maurice 
to stay put. 

“No objection, is there?” I said 
timidly. 

The question was superfluous. 
From the way he looked at Maurice 
there was every objection. “ Ye’ll 
be on Number Four, then,” he mut- 
tered, still growling. ‘“ Ye know the 
limits, I take it?” He paused and 
glanced at the sky, and there was, 
I thought, a trace of scorn in his 


voice. “ Ye'll have a grand day, if 
nothing else. Ill maybe see ye 
later.” 

He stood with one hand on the 
gate watching us as we drove off in 
search of Number Four, as delineated 
on the Admiral’s chart. Maurice 
looked back over his shoulder and 
murmured something under his 
breath. He laughed a trifle bitterly. 

“You know something, Beel,” he 
confided; “I do not like your 
keepair.” 

“Perhaps it was mutual,” I said. 

Number Four is reached by a 
narrow lane ending in a gravel-pit. 
Beyond the gravel-pit is half a mile 
of flat grazing-land, and then the 
river—unfenced and practically with- 
out cover—winding nakedly through 
the meadows towards a coppice in 
the distance, marking the lower end 
of the beat. The scene is agreeably 
remote, and the load on my mind 
lifted a fraction. Maurice’s behaviour 
was exemplary, and apart from the 
fact that he walked with obvious 
difficulty one would never have sus- 
pected his intentions. Perhaps he 
had none. 

“There’s no need to keep it 
hidden any longer,” I told him. 
“You'll get along much better if 
you carry it.” 

Maurice limped to a halt and 
withdrew the rod from his trouser- 
leg. “Yes, bettair,” he agreed. 
He threw a searching glance across 
the fields behind him. “I do not 
think I will fish,” he announced with 
a shrug. “It will make me quite 
happy if I watch.” 

The load on my mind soared 
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joyously to join the larks in a clear 
blue sky. The air was suddenly 
warmer, drawing a rich fragrance 
from the lush green grass and setting 
up a chorus of praise from the crickets 
all about us. Maurice ducked, and 
with a swift scoop imprisoned a 
specimen in his cupped hand. 

“‘ Grasshoppair,” he said signifi- 
cantly, popping it into a small tin 
box. From nowhere a cloud appeared 
and drifted its chill shadow across 
the meadows. Maurice, it seemed, 
would not be idle for long. The 
grasshopper would be nice company 
for the aunts, but it was improbable 
that his motives were to be entirely 
pure. Yet he was hardly likely to 


catch a salmon, whatever insects he 
used, and I felt all of a sudden rather 
contemptuous of his methods as I 
led the way to the upper reaches of 


the beat. Maurice could fish for 
tiddlers if he liked—no one was 
likely to see or care. 

But much to my surprise he had 
apparently meant what he said. He 
was perfectly happy to watch. He 
watched me flog every bit of that 
beat before lunch, and flog, I felt sure, 
was the word he would have used if he 
had known it. There was not a sign 
of a fish of any description. I have 
already admitted to being a tyro, 
but the mechanics of hooking a 
salmon are largely a matter of luck 
and persistence. I persisted dog- 
gedly, casting my spinner with 
great accuracy to the remotest corners 
of every pool, but never a touch 
of anything did I have except water- 
lilies and weed. On the occasions 
when my accuracy was less marked 


and the spinner landed on the 
opposite bank, Maurice retrieved it 
—though with growing reluctance— 
by means of a crazy wire suspension- 
bridge half-way down the beat. 
In his free time he watched me 
dejectedly from a prudent distance 
or wandered about in the offing 
collecting grasshoppers. And always 
he smoked, rolling the cigarettes for 
himself with a notable lack of success 
—poor shapeless tubes with streamers 
of black tobacco drooping from their 
ends like the hairs of a moth-eaten 
fly-whisk. Mingled with the stench 
from these things an occasional 
sour comment would drift across 
the grass towards me. 

“* Zey are wise to you, Beel. Zey 
see you, and zey go!” This with 
a dramatic spread of the hands, as 
though he were stretching octaves 
upside down. “ Nevair will you 
catch one if he see you. Nevair— 
except ze young and ze foolish. I 
tell you, it is so.” 

“And when did you last catch 
a salmon?” I asked disagreeably, 
knowing the answer in advance. 

“* Nevair ! ” snapped Maurice. “I 
do not fish for sul-mon. Trouts, 
gryleeng, eelse, yes. Sul-mon, no! 
But they are not difficult.” 

The last remark came with all the 
shattering effrontery of which a 
Frenchman is capable, the careless 
shrug, the raised eyebrows and all, 
and it stung me. I forgot about the 
bailiff, and my responsibility to the 
Admiral, and the fact that Maurice 
would certainly not have a licence. 
I almost forgot to keep my temper. 

** All right, you catch one,” I said. 
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It was crazy of me, and I could 
have bitten off my tongue. I waited 
anxiously to see what Maurice would 
do. He examined the proffered rod 
with ill-concealed contempt, one eye 
closed and the wreckage of a cigarette 
hanging from the corner of his 
mouth, and then he handed it back. 
I drew a nervous breath. 

“T think I use my own,” he said. 
“Tt will be better.—And I try 
furzair down, away from you, where 
ze fish will be calm—no?” He 
chuckled as he collected his rod and 
his knapsack and made off down 
river, humming a little tune. It 
sounded suspiciously like the National 
Anthem—ours, that is to say. I 
drew another breath, deeper this 
time—and angrier. ‘God save us 
all,” I thought. 

And there it was, as I had always 
known it would be in the end: 
the unspeakable Maurice was at 
large on one of the best stretches of 
salmon water in the county, up to 
all manner of unspeakable games. 
Lifting my eyes to the heavens I 
called for fire to descend on Mary 
Blank—fire for effect, as the gunners 
would say. The heavens remained 
a dignified and placid blue. I 
glanced anxiously in all directions 
for any sign of authority, but the 
landscape was equally dignified and 
placid and there was no sign of any- 
thing but cows. As for Maurice, he 
had disappeared. Well, I comforted 
myself again, no self-respecting 
salmon was going to look at his aunts, 
though of course he might have 
other tricks up his sleeve, or rather 
down his trousair. But I could 


always pretend he was coarse fishing 
—or could I? There was probably 
a close season, even for eelse. But 
there was no close season for 
bailiffs. . 

I hid my rod in a convenient 
clump of nettles near the bank and 
set off in pursuit. I would play 
sentry, I thought, for as long as he 
continued to fish. But although I 
walked the length of the beat, right 
down to the wood at the bottom, 
there was never a sign or a smell of 
him, not even the heavy black 
smoke from his abominable cigarettes. 
Either he had dug himself in, or he 
had fallen in, or he was operating 
with a schnorkel in mid-stream. 


Retracing my steps, puzzled and 
not a little anxious, I came suddenly 


face to face with someone quite 
different. It was an awkward en- 
counter ; for I was crossing a plank 
over a rush-fringed drainage ditch 
and, with my eyes on my feet, 
I never saw him until I had prac- 
tically butted him in the stomach. I 
gave a little whimper of alarm and 
wobbled to a standstill. He stood 
and considered me for a second or 
two in silence, his ears twitching, 
like a bull elephant on a jungle path. 

“Are ye no fishing, then?” he 
asked, and I could detect contempt, 
hostility and reproof in approxi- 
mately equal proportions. “I didna 
see your rod anywhere.” 

I shifted uneasily on the narrow 
plank and goggled at him. Even 
allowing for bailiff fixation my 
behaviour was perhaps a little absurd. 
“ N—no,” I stammered. “ P?m— 
er—no fishing.” Several hours of 
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pidgin English with Maurice must 
have developed into a habit. “‘ Not 
just at the moment, that is. Too 
bright.” 

The bull elephant snorted, and I 
could have sworn that the reeds 
rustled in the blast. He looked at 
me again as if pondering the implica- 
tion of my empty hands, and I 
decided to bring the interview to a 
close. I stepped onto the grass and 
he brushed clumsily past me to 
continue his patrol. He was 
immensely broad and he smelt of 
over-ripe tweed, and the nails of 
his boots gouged deep into the plank 
as he crossed it. The elephant 
seldom forgets, and I wondered if 
he remembered about Maurice. . . . 

“JT doubt your friend will be 
fishing, though ?” The thick brogue 
rumbled back over the ditch and my 
heart thudded soggily in my throat. 
I detest having to lie, partly perhaps 
because I do it so badly. 

** He went off for a walk,” I said 
evasively. “I haven’t seen him 
lately.” 

In the distance a cock crowed, or 
was it the lowing of a cow? With 
the utmost uneasiness I followed 
those powerful shoulders as they 
lurched away through the reeds and 
then turned off in the direction of 
the river-bank. My eyes glazed 
and I saw as in a vision the hind- 
quarters of Maurice angling on his 
stomach, sixteen fat fish beside him 
on the grass and the shadow of the 
bailiff upon them. All round me 
there drifted still the smell of 
rotting tweed, or was it Gauloise 
Bleu? For fully a minute I stood 


irresolute — then very cautiously, 
stooping a fraction, I crept back over 
the plank. 

It took me half an hour to find 
Maurice, and if it had not been for 
the sound of angry voices I might 
never have found him, for he was 
up a tree. To explain in detail 
which tree and why would be a strain 
on everybody’s patience, but it was 
in fact an oak and it was one of 
many overhanging a small stream 
which flowed into the river at the 
foot of the Admiral’s beat. The 
stream and the trees and their 
shadows formed the dividing line 
between Number Four and Number 
Five. 

When I first heard the voices I 
was on the point of turning back. 
The bailiff had long since crossed 
the stream and disappeared into the 
wood on the other side, and there 
had not been the smallest suspicion 
of a clash—no shout of pain as if he 
had trodden on an adder, nor of 
anger as if he had done the same 
thing to Maurice. My heart had 
just begun to settle down again when 
I heard the altercation in the distance, 
away up the stream to my left. 
There was an exasperated voice, very 
English, and there was another voice 
pleading with it, very French. 

“ But I am wiz my friend. He is 
telling me to fish.” 

“And I’m telling you to come 
down out of that tree. This is private 
water. Can’t you read ?” 

I picked my way along the line 
of the stream, through a barbed-wire 
fence, and along a track overgrown 
with nettles and brambles. I was 
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not exactly rushing to the rescue, 
for I would willingly have left 
Maurice to stew ; but it was not the 
bailiff’s voice and it seemed that this 
particular situation could probably 
be resolved fairly amicably, as 
between gentleman. I pressed on, 
and reached a small clearing on the 
far side of which was a freshly 
painted notice on a white board: 
* Fishing Strictly Prohibited. Tres- 
passers Will Be Prosecuted.’ The 
meaning was fairly plain. From the 
far side of the white board, back 
among the trees again, there blazed 
the voice of wrath. 

“But it’s my land, blast you! 
He had no business to tell you any 
such thing!” 

Stepping round the nearest tree 
I paused for a moment and gave a 
nervous cough. The voice spun on 
its axis and glared at me. It was 
smallish and pinkish, and clothed 
in an old-fashioned knickerbocker 
suit, and it was obviously very 
angry indeed. I began to regret my 
intervention. 

** And who the devil are you?” 
it fumed. 

I explained, rather lamely, my 
eyes flitting from the little pink face 
to the lower branches of the sur- 
rounding trees, and back again. Of 
the casus belli there was not a sign. 

“There he is, damn it! Up that 
one! Damme if he didn’t shin 
right up to the top of the blessed 
thing. He’s a ruddy monkey! ” 

I could think of stronger and more 
appropriate words, but I forbore. 
The face was dangerously near its 
flash-point. 

L 


* And shall I tell you what your 
monkey was doing, sir? He was 
dapping in my water, sir! .. . With 
a maggot or some other foul thing 
on the end of a piece of elastic. . . . 
Elastic, damn it!” 

“ T do not use a maggot,” protested 
Maurice from above. “I use an 
aunt. She is bettair.” 

“ My God!” spluttered the voice 
of wrath, flushing a dirty purple. 
Further words failed him. He 
glared furiously upwards and then 
shifted his attention back to me. 
“Whether it was his aunt or his 
grandmother they’ve had three fish 
out of there between them. Take a 
look at them, sir ! ” 

I looked, and sure enough, cradled 
in the mossy roots of the tree, were 
three very small trout. The least 
small was perhaps a quarter of a 
pound. As I gazed on them blankly 
there was a movement overhead and 
down through the branches came one 
of the trousair of Maurice, reaching 
for a foothold. 

“ For three years I’ve been stocking 
this stream, or rather trying to, and 
then some damned Froggie has to 
come along and—and———-”_ Finding 
no verbs appropriate to the crime 
he reached upwards with his stick 
as if to hook the culprit’s ankle, then 
changing his mind he struck him 
savagely across the calf. ‘“ Dammit, 
sir, look at him! He’s at it again! ” 

With a squeal of anguish Maurice 
slithered to the ground in a shower 
of bark and ivy. “I do not feesh,” 
he protested, thrusting his rod at 
me and massaging his leg with both 
hands, “ —I descend.” 
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His persecutor snorted, and 
focused his eyes on the rod. For 
a moment I thought he was going 
to become violent again. He ad- 
vanced a couple of steps and I 
retreated a similar distance, keeping 
the thing at arm’s length, hoping to 
dissociate myself from it. There 
seemed to be only two sections in 
use, and instead of a reel there was 
a length of thick black clastic knotted 
roughly round the butt and running 
up through the rings. Attached to 
the elastic was a piece of very fine 
gut, and attached to the gut was 
one of Maurice’s aunts. It was a 
schoolboy’s weapon and I blushed 
for it. 

“I—Tm_ extremely 
stammered. 
— didn’t 
doing.” 

There was another and more 
aggressive snort as Maurice crouched 
to recover his haversack and the 
remaining sections of his rod. It 
was time for us to make a move. 

“He was poaching, sir, that’s 
what he was doing. Do you want 
me to believe he was sleepwalking ?” 

Withdrawing step by step, as 
though from the presence of royalty, 
I snagged my heel in a tangle of 
undergrowth and fell sprawling to 
the ground. I lay there for a moment 
prostrate as a warrior on a Grecian 
urn, awaiting the coup de grace. The 
stick cut viciously through the air 
above me. 

“ Get up, sir, dammit ! 
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sorry,” I 
** [—we—that is, he 
realise what he was 


And get 

off my land, the pair of you!” 
Maurice, greatly to my surprise, 

stayed and helped me to my feet. 
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“O.K., Beel,” he whispered. “ We 
go—no?” My opinion of him 
soared. He turned with an absurd 
little bow. “‘ Mille pardons, monsieur. 
Je vous assure que——” 

** Get out, will you ?” 

I swivelled Maurice awkwardly 
through one hundred and eighty 
degrees, and we went. 


Hateful scene. Humniliating. .. . 
If I had not been the smallest bit 
afraid of Mary Blank I think I 
would have returned her Frenchman 
to her there and then. He was an 
import reject. And apart from that 
one show of courage there was noth- 
ing in his attitude to restrain me, no 
hint of apology or remorse. Limping 
along at my side, as perky as a 
sparrow, he affected to treat the 
whole disgraceful episode with lofty 
scorn. 

** Zis man, who does he sink he is ? 
—'Itlair ?” 

“ Doubtful,” I said bitterly. ‘“‘ He 
was the owner, that’s all.” 

“ Ownair—pff-f!” said Maurice. 
He gave another of his maddening 
chuckles. “ You were afraid of him 
a little—no ?” 

The suggestion was monstrous. 
I had no cause to be afraid. And yet 
I was afraid of everyone. I was even 
afraid of Maurice in a muddled sort . 
of way. 

“ Pff-f to you!” I grunted, strid- 
ing on in the direction of my rod. I 
was grimly determined to start fish- 
ing again—though at a respectable 
distance upstream. It was, of course, 
sheer bravado, but in a matter of 
minutes I was plugging away again 
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with my spinner. I had lost all 
faith in my ability to catch a salmon, 
and moreover I very much doubted 
if there were any in the river, 
but Maurice, I knew, would have 
treated a premature withdrawal as 
a sign of defeat, and I was afraid of 
Maurice’s scorn. He was deriving 
quite obviously a certain malicious 
pleasure from my embarrassment. 
He packed away his own outfit, 
rolled himself some more cigarettes, 
and settled down to watch and 
criticise under a heavy pall of smoke. 
His comments became increasingly 
disdainful. An hour passed, the 
river rolled sluggishly on, the midges 
began to bite, and there was not a 
suspicion of a movement anywhere. 

The true fisherman will go on 
fishing for nothing for ever without 
getting bored, but to me there is 
something infinitely tedious about 
spinning in a confirmed vacuum. 
After another hour I was bored stiff. 
Then, all of a sudden, it happened. 
I was just casting for what I was 
determined should be the last time, 
the time when your true fisherman 
will often hook his fish, when there 
was an exclamation from Maurice 
farther down the bank. He was 
lying on his stomach peering into 
the water, and as I recovered my 
bait he rolled over on one elbow and 
beckoned me. There was a self- 
satisfied smirk on his face. 

** Sul-mon !” he hissed. 

I disposed of my rod and moved 
over to investigate. Bending low 
and craning over his shoulder I 
could see at once what was exciting 
him—it was the dark streamlined 


bulk of a biggish salmon just below 
the surface, in the shadow of the 
bank. He was about three feet long, 
fifteen pounds or more, and lay 
with his head upstream, probably 
asleep. 

“He is beeg,” said Maurice 
hoarsely. “‘ Slipping, I sink.” 

We studied him for a few minutes 
in silence. The tail was fanning 
very gently as he kept his position 
against the current, and the gills 
were opening and shutting languidly 
as he breathed, but otherwise he 
was quite motionless. His back 
was black and glistening and full 
of latent power. He was a fine big 
fish. 

“Tl try him with a prawn,” I 
whispered. 

Maurice put out a restraining hand. 
** No—no,” he hissed. “ You will 
frighten heem.” He wriggled himself 
clear of the bank and rose cautiously 
to his knees. “ Like zis, Beel.” He 
rolled up his sleeves and made a 
clutching movement with his hands. 
“ You understand ? ” 

I understood well enough, and I 
was not particularly tempted. It 
would be a shocking thing to do. 
“Certainly not,” I said smugly. 
“ Anyway you wouldn’t get near 
him.” 

For answer Maurice removed his 
coat. “Listen, Beel,” he urged, 
his eyes flashing. “ It is easy when 
zey are like zat. And zere is no one 
to see. Look!” 

He wriggled to the edge again, and 
willy-nilly I leant forward after him. 
I make no excuses. In any case he 
was head and shoulders over before 
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I could do anything about it. Did 
I say I was afraid of Maurice? 
Perhaps I was. 

“ Hold my legs, Beel. And when 
I have him, pooll !” 

If I had not held his legs he would 
have fallen in, and for all I knew he 
could not swim. I held them, and 
I held my breath as well. Farther 
over he went, until I was supporting 
half his weight. Farther, until his 
head must have been almost under 
water. ... 

There was a violent jerk on my 
arms and an even more violent curse 
from below the bank. Hauling 
backwards for all I was worth I just 
caught the impression of a black 
shadow darting diagonally across the 
river, to be lost in the mysterious 
opaqueness of midstream. He had 
gone. . . I looked after him, 


more relieved than disappointed, 
and suddenly where his shadow 
had been there was another shadow, 
a much larger one, and it was not 


my own. Someone was standing 
immediately behind me... . 

On such occasions one’s heart 
stops. I felt mine pound to a stand- 
still. Turning with infinite reluct- 
ance I glanced over my shoulder to 
find myself gazing up at the last 
person in the world I expected 
to see. A heavy frame, a heavy 
jowled face, eyes like blast furnaces, 
and... 

“Good Lord!” I gasped. “I 
thought you were in Simonstown.” 


There was silence over all the land 
for the space of about twenty 
seconds—a very uneasy silence. The 


Admiral was in no mood to explain 
his change of plans. Dropping 
Maurice’s legs one at a time I rose 
slowly to my feet. 

““ We were just—looking for some- 
thing,” I said faintly. 

The Admiral’s countenance was 
terrible to behold. It would have 
sunk a thousand ships, and more, 
and so for that matter would his 
voice. “ You were looking for a 
salmon, you mean.” He shifted 
target to Maurice, and his eyebrows 
were bristling like whin - bushes. 
““Who’s this fellow? What’s he 
doing here?” 

The fellow in question had regained 
the vertical, but with his hair over 
his eyes and his tie askew and the 
water dripping off the tips of his 
fingers he looked quite indecently 
guilty. He also looked sulky. He 
was tired of all these interruptions 
to his fishing. “‘ I am wiz my friend,” 
he complained. “I am _ doing 
nozzing.” 

The Admiral caught the word in 
his teeth, chewed it, and hurled it 
back. “ Nozzing?” he thundered. 
“My good man, I saw you at it! 
You ought to be keel-hauled, the 
pair of you!” 

The thunder rolled over the 
meadows and died, leaving an oppres- 
sive calm. 

“Mind your business,” said 
Maurice. 

It was an unfortunate interruption. 
Another few seconds and I would 
have launched myself onto a stream 
of the most abject apology, and the 
day might have been saved. But 
some devil seemed to have entered 
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into Maurice. Liberté? Egalité ?— 
who knows? He was standing on 
the tips of his toes and whiffling, 
like a Pekinese facing up to a 
bloodhound. 

The Admiral raised his arm. 
“Keep your distance, sir,” he 
growled, prodding defensively with 
his stick. 

Maurice looked down at it with 
the utmost disdain, as though it 
were something unclean. Then he 
leant forward against it as if to 
sacrifice himself on a point of 
honour. His mouth curled, and 
from the corner there issued a piece 
of invective which might or might 
not have been French. It sounded 
regrettably like ‘ Jtlair !” 

Whatever it was, the answer was 
immediate. There was a swift thrust 
of the stick and Maurice, with an 
expression of shocked disbelief, fell 
back on his heels and described an 
ungainly parabola into the river. 

He was no swimmer, was Maurice 
—thank heavens. In the face of 
death, all was forgiven. He so very 
nearly drowned that by the time we 
had completed the rescue operations 
through a shallow strip of reed 
some fifty yards downstream the 
Admiral was only too ready to make 
amends. 

“You must let me know how he 
gets on,” he said, breathing heavily 


but benignly. “I shan’t be off for 
a couple of days.” 

Maurice peered up at him through 
strands of hair, or maybe it was weed. 
“T will be O.K.,” he wv >ered 


damply from the ground. H. tudied 
the great anxious face for a moment 
“You go far?” he 


and shivered. 
asked. 

“South Africa,” grunted the 
Admiral. “Should have gone 
yesterday, dammit.” 

Maurice smiled wryly. I could 
imagine what he was thinking. His 
mouth opened, but only the chatter 
of his teeth could be heard. The 
Admiral’s tone became more con- 
ciliatory than ever. 

“Run the fellow home and give 
him a good stiff drink,” he suggested 
kindly. He grasped me above the 
elbow as though he were applying 
a tourniquet. “And the next time 
you two go fishing, why not try the 
more orthodox methods? They’re 
safer.” 

I looked at the Admiral, and my 
heart warmed slightly towards him. 
Gently I freed the grip on my arm 
and drew a pace clear. 

“Thank you,” I said. “‘ We will.” 

And my goodness I meant it— 
though somehow or other I did not 
see myself fishing again for a very 
long time. 

Not, at any rate, with a Frenchman. 





THE ROGUE 


BY NOSMO 


At the end of August 1955 a new 
crew, destined for Bomber Command, 
arrived at R.A.F. Station Bassing- 
bourn for training on Canberras. 
Flying Officer Bates was the pilot, 
and Pilot Officer Leigh was the 
navigator. 

Four weeks later the two young 
men had finished their ground school 
for the light bomber réle, and Bates 
had flown about six hours under 
instruction in the dual Canberra. 
Their next sortie was to be in 
the Mark B.2 Canberra with an 
instructor demonstrating the correct 
procedure. The Mark B.2 has only 
one set of controls, but there is 
an ‘occasional’ seat beside the pilot 
where a passenger can sit wearing a 
normal parachute. Bates would sit 
here, and a navigation instructor 
would sit behind, next to Leigh, 
to check his work on the radar 
equipment. 

It was a beautiful morning on 
26th September, with a fresh wind, 
and a small amount of cotton-wool 
Cloud at 8000 feet: above that was 
nothing but the bright-blue vault 
of heaven. The student crew were 
given a detailed explanation of the 
exercise by their instructors, and 
every phase of the forthcoming 
flight was carefully defined, so that 
when they became airborne they 


would reap the greatest benefit from 
the instruction. In the cramped con- 
ditions inside an aircraft, hampered 
by the metallic burr which accom- 
panies radio intercommunication, 
it is much more difficult to absorb 
instruction than on the ground. 
Flight Lieutenant Taylor was the 
navigation instructor, and the pilot 
was their Squadron Commander, 
Squadron Leader S. G. Hewitt, 
A.F.C. In view of what was shortly 
to follow, it was fortunate that he 
was one of the most highly qualified 
and experienced Canberra pilots in 
Bomber Command. 

Hewitt took his crew over to 
where the Canberra was parked and, 
accompanied by Bates, carried out 
a normal pre-flight inspection of the 
aircraft, both external and internal : 
this included testing the operation 
of the control surface trimmers 
throughout their full travel. 

Trimmers are necessary to over- 
come the load on the control column 
at different attitudes of flight. While 
climbing, for instance, there is a 
continual backward pressure to keep 
the nose of the aeroplane above the 
horizon: this pressure is ‘ trimmed 
out’ by the pilot so that he does not 
have to keep pulling back on his 
control. Likewise, when diving, the 
pilot can trim the nose down to 
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assist him in maintaining continual 
forward pressure. 

Hewitt signed up the aircraft 
maintenance sheet and accepted the 
Canberra as fully serviceable. The 
two navigators climbed into their 
positions behind the pilot’s cockpit, 
followed by Hewitt, who strapped 
himself into the pilot’s seat. Bates 
took his place on the rumble-seat, 
an ‘extra’ which is only used for 
demonstration work, and folded back 
when the aircraft carries her normal 
crew of three. 

Hewitt started the engines and 
taxied out towards the downwind 
end of the runway. Here he paused 
to go through his final vital actions 
before take-off: these included 
verifying that all safety harnesses 
were tight and locked, and that 
safety-pins were withdrawn from the 
two navigators’ ejector-seats. He 
deliberately left the pin of his own 
ejector-seat in the safe position so 
that it could not function, because 
Bates, on the rumble-seat, had no 
means of ejection, and only a seat- 
type parachute. Hewitt felt that, 
as captain of the aircraft, he could 
not give himself greater security than 
any other member of the crew, and 
that anyway he would be the last to 
leave in the event of an emergency. 
Now he slowly opened up his Avon 
engines to full power; the Canberra 
gathered speed and was airborne, 
climbing smoothly towards the fleecy 
patches of cloud. 

After take-off the two navigators 
released the top two straps of their 
ejector-seat harness so that they 
could lean forward to operate the 


radar controls. In an emergency they 
merely had to click the straps home 
again to be ready for ejection. 

On an easterly course the Canberra 
passed quickly through the cumulus 
cloud, and at 10,000 feet Hewitt made 
a general call to his crew to check 
that their oxygen was turned on and 
tubes properly connected. He was 
climbing at 330 knots, and occasion- 
ally he ‘ blipped’ the trim switch 
as he altered attitude. The trim 
switch is electrically operated, and 
a short blip cither forward or back- 
ward as required will give the correct 
trim. When the switch is released 
it returns to the central position. 

The visibility was exceptionally 
good, and towards the east the thin 
layer of cloud was dispersing. As the 
Canberra climbed higher Hewitt 
could see the configuration of the 
coastline out to the right: there was 
the rounded nose of the Naze, and 
Harwich lying where the outlets of 
the Orwell and Stour meet. A few 
moments later they reached 20,000 
feet, and the general check was made 
to ensure that oxygen was switched 
on to high flow and coming through 
freely to the crew’s masks. 


Meanwhile the navigators were 
plotting their position, and Bates was 
carefully following the actions of this 
very experienced pilot so that he 
could reap the benefit when he 
became Captain of a Canberra crew 
himself. At about 21,000 feet, 
Hewitt pulled back slightly on the 
control column and then blipped 
the trim switch to the rear to trim 
off his backward pressure on the 
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stick. It was at this point that the 
trouble started. The switch returned 
to the central position in the normal 
way, but a very strong nose-up 
change of trim began, accompanied 
by a severe thump, which the whole 
crew felt, from the rear of the air- 
craft. The change of trim increased 
rapidly, although Hewitt immediately 
trimmed forward again and pushed 
hard on the control column. Apply- 
ing full force on the column he went 
on blipping forward on the trim 
switch; but the nose continued to 
rise. By this time the aircraft was 
vertical. Hewitt closed the throttles 
and opened the air-brakes. It was 
evident to him that, unless he did 
something very quickly, the Canberra 
would complete the loop and, in the 
resultant dive, lose precious height 
at rapidly increasing speed. 


All this flashed through his mind 
as the Canberra passed the vertical 
and started to turn over onto her 


back. She was still partly under 
control: Hewitt decided to prevent 
her completing the loop, on which 
she seemed to be so relentlessly 
determined, by rolling off the top. 
He gave hard aileron to the right and 


some rudder. She rolled beautifully, » 


and as the nose dropped to the 
horizon he levelled the wings. At 
this point speed was down to 150 
knots, but with the control column 
still hard up against the instrument 
panel the nose began to rise again. 
To prevent a repetition of her last 
mancuvre, Hewitt put her into a 
turn to the right. 

During these few seconds the 
navigators, unable to make out what 


was happening, merely felt the 
severe and varying forces of gravity 
and buffeting as the aircraft went 
through her evolutions. Flight Lieu- 
tenant Taylor then saw that his pilot 
was struggling with the controls, and 
the next moment the whole crew got 
the order over the intercomm to 
prepare to bale out. Taylor replied 
that he had not got his ejector-seat 
shoulder-straps done up, and he had 
some difficulty in clicking them home 
because of the effect of gravity; 
but he eventually succeeded and 
pulled the harness tight at the same 
time. While he was doing this he 
presumed Leigh, his student navi- 
gator, was doing the same. Next, 
he heard Hewitt tell Bates to jettison 
the cabin door. A moment later a 
loud bang proclaimed that it had gone 
as the cabin suddenly became de- 
pressurised. He saw Bates get back 
onto the rumble-seat and heard him 
ask if he could remove the safety-pin 
from Hewitt’s ejector-seat, making 
it ready to operate. The whole crew 
were now prepared for the order to 
abandon aircraft. 

Hewitt still had partial control of 
the Canberra and was holding her 
in a 40° banked turn at 170 knots. 
He had to keep the control column 
forced hard up against the instrument 
panel, and the vertical speed indicator 
showed that they were descending at 
about 1500 feet a minute. Even 
with his wide experience and skill 
there was no possibility of landing 
the aircraft, since the best he could 
do was to keep her in a steep turn. 
He was quite happy about the 
navigators: they both had ejector- 
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seats, and they had had time to do 
up their shoulder-straps. But he 
was concerned about young Bates, 
perched on the rumble-seat wearing 
an ordinary parachute. The airflow 
past the gaping hole where the 
entrance door had been would be 
very strong, and he could not reduce 
the speed of the aircraft further. 

He gave the general order ‘ Aban- 
don aircraft’ over the intercomm, 
and signalled Bates to jump. There 
were two explosions as the two navi- 
gators ejected one after the other, 
and a roaring noise caused by the 
flow of air past the jettisoned navi- 
gators’ hatch. Hewitt then made a 
distress call to Bassingbourn, report- 
ing that the whole crew was baling 
out; but the noise was so loud that 
he could not even hear his own voice 
transmitting. The distress call was 
not, in fact, received. 


Directly they heard Hewitt’s order 
to abandon the aircraft both navi- 
gators leaned forward to operate the 
hatch-release switch. Taylor told 
Leigh to leave the jettisoning to him 
and to get ready to eject. The hatch 
blew off without any trouble, and a 
moment later Taylor saw his student 
navigator disappear from beside him 
in a clean ejection. He then reached 
up over his head and pulled down 
the ejector blind with both hands. 
There was no sensation; he made 
a smooth exit from the aircraft, but 
there was a loud roaring noise which 
at first he could not associate with 
wind. Out of the side of the blind 
he could see the sky and earth 
moving past alternately, and occasion- 

L2 


ally the sun flashed by. When the 
roaring noise ceased he let go the 
blind. It had done its work well, 
and completely protected his face 
and eyes from the slip-stream. 

The small parachute or drogue 
attached to the seat had now fully 
deployed and was beginning to 
steady the fall slightly. Taylor found 
himself still strapped into his ejector- 
seat and operated his harness release: 
all the straps parted at once, and he 
leaned forward and left the seat. 
Everything now appeared to be all 
right, and he was about to pull his 
parachute rip-cord when he noticed 
that the seat was still about two feet 
away from him, falling at the same 
speed. It followed him as faithfully 
as a dog, rolling and toppling with 
his every motion. The thought that 
he must be in some way attached to 
it was alarming; for he could not 
release his parachute until his now 
unwelcome neighbour had moved off. 
He kicked out at it and, after some 
ineffective efforts, eventually landed 
a heavy blow which caused it to sail 
away, rather sulkily. He waited a 
little longer and then pulled the 
rip-cord of his parachute. There 
was a violent tug on his harness, and 
he found himself silently suspended 
in the sky, apparently motionless. 

Throughout the whole of this 
action Taylor was able to think 
clearly and work out each step 
logically ; at no time did the spinning 
and toppling action make him feel 
giddy. Now he had time to take 
stock of his surroundings. He 
searched the sky for Leigh, but 
could see no parachute in the 
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vicinity. The scream of nearby jet 
engines could still be heard, however, 
and a little later he saw the Canberra 
below him, still in a steep turn to 
starboard. 


Meanwhile a violent struggle had 
been going on in the Canberra. 
Hewitt had motioned his student 
pilot to jump out of the entrance 
hatch. As Bates turned himself 
round in the very confined space he 
did not think much of his chances 
of survival. The pack of his para- 
chute was bumping against the side 
of the cockpit as he moved, and he 
knew that the airflow past the small 
exit hole was going to be hard to 
overcome. He got his legs out, but 
they were immediately whipped away 
and blown firmly against the side 
of the fuselage. He tried to get the 
rest of his body out, but it would not 
move. Thinking that his parachute 
pack was jamming inside the rear 
end of the door, he made several 
attempts to get completely out by 
doubling up his body and poking 
his head out. He also felt Hewitt’s 
foot pressing him towards escape and 
safety—but he just could not get out. 

Hewitt, meanwhile, was experi- 
encing considerable physical strain. 
He was holding the Canberra in a 
steep turn, continually forcing the 
control column forward to its limit, 
against heavy pressure, with his 
left knee braced against it. From 
where he sat he watched the vain 
efforts of Bates to get through the 
exit. He was lying on his left side, 
face downwards, and what remained 
of him inside the aircraft was wildly 


struggling. Hewitt took his right 
foot off the rudder bar and pressed it 
hard on the parachute to try to 
release his unfortunate comrade. 
He glanced at the altimeter and 
noticed that he had lost height: they 
were down to 13,000 feet. There 
was a curious taste in his mouth, 
and to his surprise he found that all 
his saliva had disappeared. The 
situation was getting desperate ; both 
time and height were running out. 
He pressed his foot against Bates as 
hard as he could, hoping fervently 
that his preoccupation would not let 
the Canberra spin off her turn. 

By this time Bates was feeling very 
weak. He had decided to get back 
into the aircraft and try some other 
way, possibly through the top hatch; 
but his pilot was still trying to force 
him out. Poor Bates felt like a rat 
in a trap, and it flashed through his 
mind that during his long struggle, 
which seemed much longer than in 
fact it was, the Canberra must be 
nearing the ground and it would 
soon be time for Hewitt to eject if he 
was to save himself. 

Then Hewitt, still intent on forcing 
Bates out, decided to lower his seat 
to get a few inches more purchase 
with his foot. He glanced down to 
grasp the adjusting handle and 
noticed to his surprise that the web- 


. bing of Bates’s parachute was caught 


round the detachable handle of the 
hydraulic pump. He seized the 
handle and tried to pull it out, but 
the strain on it was so great that it 
would not move. The only thing 
to do was to get the youngster back 
and start the whole process again. 
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He and Bates were now both working 
with the same object in view. Hewitt 
grabbed his student’s harness and 
dragged him back into the aircraft. 
He then pulled the offending pump- 
handle from its socket and threw it 
out of the door. 

Having been brought back into 
the aircraft by his pilot, Bates thought 
that control had been regained and 
that there was now no necessity to 
bale out. His relief was short-lived. 
Hewitt peremptorily motioned him 
to bale out again. The youngster 
was both stunned and exhausted, 
but quickly pulling himself together 
he made a head-first dive towards 
the exit and, to Hewitt’s relief, 
disappeared to safety. 


The Canberra was now down to 
10,000 feet and the Squadron Leader 
was in the relatively happy position 
of only having his own safety to 
consider. Up till now he had thought 
mainly of his crew; in fact, it had 
been Bates who reminded him that 
the safety-pin of his ejector-seat was 
still in position, and had withdrawn 
it for him. There was, however, 
a further complication to ejecting 
from the aircraft in her present con- 
dition. The Canberra is fitted with 
a control-column release and ‘ snatch 
gear,’ operated by a lever. This is 
devised to prevent the pilot from 
catching his knees on the control 
column as he shoots upwards on 
ejection. When the lever is worked 
an explosive charge severs the 
elevator control rod: the same lever 
operates the snatch gear and pulls the 
disconnected control column forward 


out of harm’s way. If Hewitt oper- 
ated the snatch gear the aircraft 
would immediately take control on 
the runaway trimmer and start her 
looping tricks again. 

He decided to leave the snatch- 
gear lever alone: forcing his left 
knee up against the control column, 
he grabbed his ejector-blind handle 
with both hands and pulled. He 
made a clean exit, and after twirling 
through the air for a few seconds to 
reduce forward speed, he released 
the handle. 

At this point in his ordeal Hewitt 
made his first and only mistake. In 
view of the difficulties he had been 
through and his mental and physical 
preoccupations over the previous 
few minutes, it is not surprising that 
he relaxed when he thought he was 
almost ‘ home and dry.’ Completely 
forgetting that he was still strapped 
into his ejector-seat, he pulled the 
rip-cord of his parachute. But when 
the canopy did not billow out he at 
once realised his mistake. He turned 
the quick-release handle on the seat 
harness and felt the seat leave him. 
The parachute still did not open. 
He was conscious of something above 
and behind his head. Looking up 
he saw the ejector-seat caught up 
in the half-opened canopy. He 
reached up and tugged at the rigging 
lines in an effort to free the seat. 
He struggled with these for a few 
seconds, and as he did so he began 
to wonder how near the ground he 
was. The parachute then fully 
opened, and as he felt the jolt of his 
fall being arrested the seat shot down 
in front of him, striking him on the 
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forehead as it passed. But he had 
still not got rid of the hateful seat, 
because it remained suspended below 
him by a thick nylon rope, on the 
other end of which was the drogue, 
caught up in the parachute rigging 
lines. 

Tugging at the rope, Hewitt tried 
to free the seat; but the nylon was 
made to stand up to heavy strain. 
He then remembered the knife in 
his pencil-pocket ; drew it and cut 
through the nylon rope strand by 
strand. To his relief the ejector-seat 
finally fell away. But his troubles 
were not yet over. When the para- 
chute canopy deployed it was ripped 
by the ejector-seat and a large 
section of nylon, attached to rigging 
lines, was now flapping about in front 
of his face. Quickly he cut it clear 


and the piece of parachute floated 
away. 


The height was now about 1000 
feet. Hewitt had not overcome his 


difficulties a moment too svon. 
With a damaged parachute he was 
falling fast, but as luck would have 
it, there was a recently ploughed field 
directly under him and he kept 
himself as limp as possible. He 
landed very heavily, and had the 
impression that his whole body had 
struck the ground at once. Getting 
to his feet he looked round for 


injuries, and found that he had got 
away with a cut on the wrist, a 
bruise on the knee, and a bump 
on the head. He had never been 
more glad to feel his feet on the 
ground. 


Both Taylor and Bates made good 
landings in their parachutes, but 
Leigh, who had not done up his 
shoulder harness, was found dead, 
still attached to his ejector-seat by the 
thigh straps. It was evident that 
during the whirling fall he had tipped 
forward out of the seat, but failed to 
locate the harness release handle and 
get himself completely clear. 

The wreckage of the Canberra was 
later inspected by the accidents 
investigation branch of the Air 
Ministry, and the cause of the 
accident discovered. As a result, and 
thanks to the information obtained 
from the crew, modifications were 
quickly brought out to both the 
Canberra and the ejector-seat. 

In the New Year’s Honours List 
Squadron Leader Hewitt received 
a bar to his Air Force Cross. The 
citation read : 

* This officer’s leadership in this 
dire emergency, and his display of 
coolness and exceptional courage in 
the face of grave danger, were a fine 
example to all.’ 





THE BELLES OF ST CLEMENT’S 


BY BARNEY DICKINSON 


It was an unusual name for an 
estancia; or so thought the British 
community of that district. The 
natives, on the other hand, reasoned 
differently. What mattered the 
name? What indeed was wrong 
with San Clementin? It seemed 
that ‘el Inglés viejo’ who had first 
created the place, though of course 
he had been of another faith, was 
nevertheless devout. San Clementin 
might be a somewhat obscure Saint, 
but a Saint he was none the less. 
That was good. 

They would have been surprised 
had they known the real truth of the 
matter. It was simple enough. 
Old Patrick Aubrey, founder of 
Estancia St Clement’s, or ‘ Don 
Patricio’ as he became known to 
everybody in the Cordillera, had 
emigrated to the Argentine in 1880, 
straight from London. With that 
famous phrase, ‘Go West, young 
man!’ in his mind, he had jour- 
neyed to the Cordillera of the 
Southern Andes, there to stake his 
claim to some thirty leagues of 
mountain terrain. Patrick Aubrey 
had been born in the vicinity of 
Bow Bells. He could never forget 
the harmony of that peal, or the 
beautiful old church of St Mary-le- 
Bow ; he was certainly a real cockney, 
and proud to be so. That, however, 


had little to do with his choice of 
St Clement’s as a name for the 
embryo estancia, except, perhaps, 
that he had the sound of bells in 
his blood. His father was a fruit 
merchant, and dealt mainly in citrus 
fruits from the Brazils (as he insisted 
upon calling that country, having 
once read ‘ Robinson Crusoe’). Not 
unnaturally, therefore, Don Patricio, 
thinking about the oranges and 
lemons that had, in effect, provided 
him with sufficient funds to buy land 
in Argentina, and remembering the 
peal of bells which he loved, deemed 
that St Clement’s Danes should 
provide the name for his estancia. 
The years went by, and Estancia 
St Clement’s prospered. Before 
long Patrick Aubrey married the 
daughter of his nearest neighbour, 
who lived fifty leagues distant, and 
was of Scottish descent. It was a 
happy union, blessed with one child, 
—a boy, whom they called Nicholas. 
The little boy grew up happily on 
the estancia, and, when the time 
came, went to a famous school—in 
London, of course. There he 
followed in his father’s footsteps, and 
learned to love the pealing of the 
bells. Afterwards he returned to the 
estancia to work with his father. 
Time passed. Then, just after 
he reached the age of sixty, old Don 
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Patricio declared to all and sundry 
that he had had enough of the wild 
Cordillera, that the call of Bow 
Bells was too much for him, and that 
he wished to die as he had been born, 
with the lovely sound of them in his 
ears. So, together with his aged 
wife, he sailed for London—and 
Bow Bells—and Nicholas remained 
alone to run the estancia. A year 
later Don Patricio died quietly. 
His wife, having nothing to live for, 
followed him in two months’ time. 

Another year went by, and then 
Nicholas himself contracted that 
adventure—marriage. It was, if 
anything, even happier than Don 
Patricio’s had been, and Nicholas 
was delighted when his wife told him 
one day that she was to have a child. 
Alas! now Fate decided to stop 
being benevolent and turned most 
unkind. In due course Mrs Aubrey 
was, with very great difficulty, 
delivered of—triplets—three bonny 
little girl babies, whom Nicholas 
christened Maria, Rosalie and 
Clarissa ; and who, at birth, were as 
alike as three peas in a pod. But 
the price was high, for Mrs Aubrey 
died soon after her daughters were 
born. 

Nicholas was utterly devastated 
by the sudden, wholly unfair death 
(it seemed to him) of his beloved 
wife. But at least he had the 
triplets—as everyone hastened to 
remind him. Then and there he 
decided to devote his entire life to 
them, as a token of the love he would 
always have in his heart for their 
lovely Irish mother. 

He was obliged to hire first a 
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nurse, then a governess to care for 
them—a wise move; for, as soon as 
they could walk, the three little girls 
proved to be a handful. The 
governess, Mrs Clipper, was a straight 
thin lady with rather a lost look on 
her face which gave the impression 
that she had forgotten something 
somewhere and could not remember 
what. She used a very strange oath 
that was all her own, and which she 
would come out with repeatedly. It 
was: ‘Qh, fidget!’ and the emphasis 
with which it was uttered added 
much to an otherwise quite in- 
nocuous, though certainly curious, — 
imprecation. 

At the age of six the triplets were 
already riding all round the estancia’s 
out-buildings. Maria, a dark little 
girl with lively blue eyes and fine 
features, always in the lead on her 
dun pony; Rosalie, also dark-haired 
but with grey eyes and blunter 
features, following on her strawberry 
roan; and Clarissa, of the long 
lustrous ringlets and dark-green 
eyes, bringing up the rear on her 
frisky grey. 

The little girls were not supposed 
to go out on horseback alone. Poor 
Mrs Clipper, who also hailed from 
London, and did not know one end 
of a horse from the other, spent 
periods of agony wondering where 
they had gone, and how to get them 
back ; for she had never shown any 
linguistic aptitude, and, although 
she had been in the country for 
nigh on thirty years, could hardly 
speak a word of the Spanish ‘ lingo’ 
—as she somewhat derisively called 
that pleasant tongue. She could 
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not, therefore, ever make herself 
understood to the peons., 

Despite many mishaps, however, 
the triplets came to no great harm. 
It was a source of delight to them 
that the estancia was situated in the 
shadow of the mighty Cordillera. 
What better fun than to explore 
every canyon, every gully, every crag, 
and to roam the forests? What 
greater excitement than to paddle 
in every run and pool of the silver 
river that came gurgling down from 
the glittering mountains? They 
found interest in everything; and 
they were always together. For 
they seemed to be indivisible. When 
one thought of something, the other 
two did so simultaneously. They 


had a wonderful communion of 
spirits. They were michievous, too, 
and loved teasing poor Mrs Clipper. 


They would put lizards in her bed, 
and armadilloes in her wardrobe, 
much to the lady’s horror. But she 
took it in good part ; and for this the 
triplets loved her. 

Time passed, and the girls became 
famous. At twelve they were riding 
untamed horses bareback. At thir- 
teen they were lassoing yearling 
calves and catching ostriches with 
the boleadoras. Mrs Clipper, turning 
white now, had become their teacher 
as well as governess. Strangely 
enough, the girls seemed eager to 
learn their lessons, and this enchanted 
the old lady. She was not to know 
that those irrepressible nymphs had 
begun to feel the shadow of school 
clouding like thunder over them; 
so they reasoned, quite soundly, 
that if they played up to old Clip- 
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Clop (as they outrageously called 
her), they might not have to go to 
school at all. Daddy, they knew, 
would be only too happy to keep them 
with him. He worshipped them, 
and spoiled them shamelessly. It 
was his one delight to see them 
rounding up the sheep and cattle, 
and dipping them in the home yards. 
The girls did everything; they got 
to know the terrain of that vast 
estate better than any peon, even 
the foreman, did. And they had an 
eye for stock, too. Their father 
began to rely on their opinions more 
than he did on those of the foreman 
or shepherds. These latter, in order 
to please the patrén, which to their 
simple minds was the most important 
factor, were not always accurate. His 
daughters, on the other hand, were 
as frank as it was possible to be. 
Therefore, when the girls showed 
clear signs of having no wish to go 
to school, and were learning diligently 
with Mrs Clipper, he was delighted. 
He himself did not want them to go 
anywhere clse. He did not like the 
city of Buenos Aires ; it was an un- 
healthy place, full of harassed people 
who thought too much about money 
and seemed to have the idea that 
dwellers in Patagonia went about 
with feathers in their hair looking 
like the sheep they tended. No, 
he did not want his girls to go there ; 
they did not need other girls’ 
companionship, they were quite 
sufficient unto themselves. So, while 
Clip-Clop taught them Mathematics, 
Geography and the rest, Nicholas 
Aubrey instructed them in the names 
of the different trees and beautiful 
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flowering shrubs in the forests. He 
introduced them to the shyly-hiding 
wild-flowers in spring; he took 
them fishing, and coached them in 
the delicate art of casting a fly. 
When winter came, he would take 
the excited triplets on wide ski-ing 
tours over the hills and far away. 
He was an expert skier himself, and 
he loved it. He taught them how 
to climb, too, and how to rope 
themselves up. All this they enjoyed 
enormously, and all these things 
they accomplished exceedingly well. 
Never was there a happier family. 
By now the fame of the sisters was 
spreading; they were renowned 


not only for their riding, their 
climbing and their long excursions 
over the ranges on skis, but also for 
their uncommonly good looks. At 
the age of fifteen they had become 


lovely young ladies; this is not 
unusual in South America, where 
the female of the species appears to 
develop more quickly than elsewhere. 
The peons would gaze at them with 
admiring: black eyes, turn to one 
another and say with a smile, “ Son 
las bellas de San Clementin,” They 
are the belles of St Clement’s. 
Young men from the neighbouring 
estancias—some fifty and more 
leagues distant—began to arrive for 
week-ends at the estancia. Maria, 
whose dark curly hair ruffled delight- 
fully in the prevailing Patagonian 
wind, seemed to be the favourite. 
The boys took a lot of notice of her ; 
but they took a great deal of notice 
of Rosalie, too. She was perhaps 
the plainest of the three girls; and 
though her long tresses were also 
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black they were decidedly straight, 
enveloping her small face like a 
raven’s wings. She had a secret fear 
of horses, but overcame this. She 
loved collecting wild-flowers and 
pressing them in a book. She had 
no fear whatsoever of any form of 
climbing, and was the best rock- 
climber of the three. She was 
intensely kind to all creatures, and 
her grey eyes glowed softly with her 
consuming love of life. As for 
Clarissa—well, she was a mystery. 
Perhaps the Scots would have said 
that she was fey. She had a strange, 
rather far-away mode of talking ; she 
never gave up believing in fairies, 
and she spoke of her Guardian Angel 
in much the same way as other people 
speak of their Uncle Jim. Moreover, 
her beautiful dark-green eyes would 
peep from between strands of her 
unruly wavy locks in a way that 
made the boys blush and come back 
again next week-end. 

And then came discord. Nicholas 
Aubrey was alone in the glassed-in 
verandah of the low stone home- 
stead ; his mind, for once, far from 
European affairs. He had been 
thinking that it would be a good idea 
to cut down some of the oldest 
poplar-trees immediately in front 
of the verandah, so that a better view 
of what he called his mountain— 
El Paimin—might be enjoyed. He 
was the only man to have climbed it, 
and it was very personal to him. He 
loved it. It dominated the range, 
and it was a delight to Nicholas to 
see it glow like golden fire as the sun 
sank below the snowy horizon, or 
gradually change the tints of its vivid 
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skirts as the forests passed from 
autumn into winter. 

His peaceful thoughts were rudely 
shattered by Mr Chamberlain’s fate- 
ful broadcast, and Nicholas, with 
sorrow in his kind heart, realised that 
Britain was again at war. 

At that moment the triplets, who 
had been out riding, rushed into the 
verandah, only to come to a sudden 
halt when they caught sight of the 
expression on their father’s face. 
What could be the matter? It was 
quite different from any look they 
had known. Clarissa was the first 
to speak. “ Darling Daddy,” she 
exclaimed in dismay, “ what’s the 
matter? You look devastated "— 
this was one of her favourite words, 
which she valued highly — “ ab- 
solutely devastated. Is it a war?” 

“Don’t be silly, Clarissa,” came 
Maria’s quick intervention; “ how 
could there be a war! It was all 
fixed up at Munich—remember ? ” 

** Tf there is one,” chimed in Rosalie 
with some vehemence, “J am jolly 
glad. Clip-Clop was saying only 
yesterday that a friend of hers in 
London had written that Munich 
was a howling disgrace, and that 
everybody was saying so. And she 
herself said, ‘ There'll have to be 
a war sooner or later. Better sooner. 
Oh, fidget! Fidget! Fidget /’” 

** Now then, you kids,” cried their 
father, who could never think of 
them as nearly grown up and who 
had his ear to the radio, “for the 
love of Mike, shut up! I’m trying 
to make sense of this business, and 
I can’t hear a word with you three 
jabbering like monkeys. As for you, 
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Rosalie, you should be more respect- 
ful of Mrs Clipper; I’m sure she 
didn’t use that ridiculous word so 
many times.” 

“ She did, she did!” cried Rosalie; 
“* she always does.” 

“Oh, yes, Daddy,” adjured her 
two sisters; “she does.” 

“Well, never mind. Now keep 
quiet. I want to listen.” 

Thereafter there was a_ tense 
silence, feebly broken by the whistling 
and chattering of the radio; which, 
at that time of the day, did not get 
a good reception from London. In 
a while Nicholas Aubrey switched 
off, turned away from the radio, and 
collapsed with a weary sigh into a 
deep bamboo armchair. 

“Well,” he said, as the triplets 
stared at him unblinking, “it’s war 
all right. And if I know anything 
we'll be up against it. England is 
quite unprepared. Things look bad.” 

Three pairs of eyes gleamed with 
sudden alarm; three lithe young 
bodies sprang to his side; three 
tremulous mouths spoke. “ You 
won’t have to go Daddy, will you ? 
Do say you won’t.” 

He smiled down at them, and 
patted their shiny heads. “‘ No, my 
darlings,” he said; “I suppose I’m 
too old. Don’t worry. But I'll send 
in my name to the British Consulate 
just in case. You know things might 
change.” 

There came three simultaneous 
sighs of untold relief. They would 
be lost without him. There was no 
one like him ; or ever would be. 


The 


Blitz descended viciously 
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upon London, and the old church 
of St Clement’s Danes was gutted, 
so that it seemed the bells would 
never chime there again. Nicholas 
was strangely upset when he heard 
the news. 

The war thundered on. These 
were distressing years for the triplets. 
All the boys from the neighbouring 
estancias had gone to the war, some 
of them barely twenty years old; 
just a little older than the girls 
themselves. 

The winter of 1943 came on darkly. 
The situation in Europe looked 
bleak, and the German settlers in 
Argentina boasted of annexing the 
Republic to what would be the world 
empire of the Reich. The girls grew 
more and more depressed, and their 
father more and more impatient. 
He hated being out of it, and though 
he did not tell his daughters this, he 
did everything he could to get the 
powers that be to accept his offer of 
service. The war might suddenly 
finish and he would have done 
nothing. What could be more 
galling ! 

But he did not fool his daughters. 
They realised how he felt, and they 
suffered for him. But to themselves, 
each one. They did not confide in 
each other about this. It was too 
hurtful. 

One winter’s day, when the sky 
was clear, they decided to don skis 
and climbing-skins and make their 
way up to the little hut their father 
had built for them near the top of 
the highest of the surrounding hills. 
Here the terrain was ideal for ski-ing. 
“Let’s get the cobwebs out of our 
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hair,” said Maria, who had suggested 
the excursion, “and drown our 
worried minds with a surfeit of 
snow.” She spoke like that some- 
times. 

So off they went; the pockets of 
their parkas bulging, their rucksacks 
upon their sturdy backs. After a 
long, pleasant climb they reached 
the little hut immediately above the 
end of the tree-line. There was a 
great deal of snow, and they had to 
shovel for half an hour before the 
hut door was cleared. They were 
quite used to this business, however, 
and once inside they set about 
lighting the fire and making them- 
selves comfortable. 

After they had finished their tea, 
the sisters lapsed into a long silence. 
The weather had deteriorated again ; 
the soft thud of snow from the roof, 
and the occasional crackle from the 
stove, were the only sounds in that 
tiny log hut. The storm-lantern gave 
a pleasant light, throwing spidery 
shadows about the raftered ceiling. 
Then Clarissa spoke; her voice 
sounded very small. “ You know,” 
she said quietly, “ I think Daddy will 
be going soon.” 

“‘ Going! Going where, Clarissa?” 

“To the war, of course. I know 
he’s going.” Her dark eyes, swim- 
ming with tears, were like the deepest 
pool in the shadow of the river crags. 
** I don’t know how I know. I just 
know. Something tells me.” 

“* Well then,” came Rosalie’s cheer- 
ful voice, “ P’ll go too. Let’s all go.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Rosalie,” 
exclaimed Maria tartly, “ we’re too 
young; besides”—and her clear 
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brow crinkled—“ we’d have to look 
after the estancia for him; he'd 
want that. But oh, Clarissa! I do 
hope you’re wrong. And isn’t he 
too old ?” 

** Well,” returned her sister, “‘ not 
really, you know. And _they’re 
taking all sorts now. You know that 
he has been simply aching to go. I’m 
proud of him ; aren’t you?” 

“Of course J am,” said Rosalie 
at once. 

** And I am, too,” murmured Maria 
hesitatingly ; “‘ but I’m scared. I’m 
desperately scared; I’m frightened 
of fate.” 

“Don’t be scared, Maria dear,” 
exclaimed Clarissa, coming over to 
the other and putting her long arms 
round her; “ the thought devastates 
me, too, but perhaps my Guardian 


Angel will see to everything.” Maria 
smiled. “ I wish I had your courage, 
Clarissa,” she said; “ you’re brave. 
I wish I were like you.” 

“You are, you know,” replied 


her sister. “We are all alike. 
There’s a bond between us that’s 
unbreakable. It's a—well, it’s a 
sort of communion of spirits; a—a 
harmony, like that of the chime of 
different bells. We are a sort of 
Three Musketeers ; all for one and 
one for all.” 

* Yes, that’s right, Clarissa,” cried 
Maria and Rosalie together. 

It was still snowing on _ the 
following day, so the girls decided to 
call off the excursion. They tidied 
up the hut, then strapped on their 
skis and stood in line outside. 
“O.K.!” cried Maria. Off they 
swished ; Maria, being the fastest, 
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taking the lead. She swung down 
doing Christiania turns, while Rosalie 
swept after her more clumsily. The 
latter did not ski so well, and at 
times her arms would whirl into 
curious convolutions, like a paddle- 
steamer suddenly reversing. Clarissa 
came last, ski-ing like a bird, doing 
immense open turns, her skis not 
an inch apart, her arms gracefully 
extended, her slender body erect. 
She alone was the stylist, and the 
one who probably loved it best. 
She really imagined herself to be a 
bird or an angel, and she believed 
that she was actually flying. It was 
the best thing in life to her. 

And how those three pairs of eyes 
were shining, when, after coming 
through the forest, the skiers emerged 
below! The snow now tailed off 
into seeps and slush, so that the 
girls came to an expert halt and stood 
breathing hard. Presently they 
shouldered their skis, and started 
the two-mile walk back to the 
estancia. They were tired now, 
and they did not speak. A presenti- 
ment that something unpleasant was 
about to happen hung over them 
too; so they hurried home. It 
was dark when they got there, and 
the first person they saw was old 
Clip-Clop waiting for them in the 
lighted verandah. She hastened 
towards them, evidently in a state 
of some excitement. “He has 
heard,” she cried; “Im terribly 
glad for him, but oh, fidget! I’m 
sorry too.” 

The triplets looked at the old lady, 
and then at one another. Heard 
what ! 
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“What are you talking about, 
Clippy,” said Maria, knowing quite 
well. 

“Your father of course, child. 
He has heard that they’ve accepted 
him at last. He’s going to the war. 
I’m sure you girls have known that 
he was most anxious to go. Haven’t 
you?” 

Silence. Then three pairs of hurt 
eyes stared at her. So it had come, 
as Clarissa said it would. Tears 
stood in those eyes, veiling them- 
selves behind long lashes. Not a 
word was uttered. 

At this moment Nicholas Aubrey 
came in. “Have you been told, 
kids!” he cried, obviously tremen- 
dously pleased ; “ they’ve decided to 
take me at long last. I’m sure you 
three have known all along that in 
the end I'd go.” 


They had not—except Clarissa, 


perhaps; so they said nothing. 
“T sail in a month,” their father 
continued, more subdued. ‘‘ That’s 
just time enough to get the estancia 
organised. My agent in the town 
will look after the financial side, pay 
the men and so on; but I rely on 
you three to keep the stock-work 
going properly. I know you'll do it 
well. Ill only be away for a few 
months, anyway. If the war goes 
on longer than I expect, Ill have to 
get a manager. Meanwhile you and 
the foreman José Salazar will be able 
to cope perfectly well, I’m sure.” 
Three pairs of eyes looked up at 
him. Three dark heads nodded in 
unison. Three generous mouths 
puckered downwards. Then sud- 
denly three girls fled from the room, 


down the corridor, and into their 
bedroom, where they flung them- 
selves onto their beds and buried 
their heads into private pillows. 
But not a sound was heard. 

“Left rather suddenly,” mused 
their father to himself. “ Surely 
they’re not sad, are they?” And 
gazing at Clippy, alias Clip-Clop, 
he saw that she certainly was sad. 
His beloved daughters . . How 
they had grown up! Well, he had 
to go. Before long it would be 
all over and then he would see 
them again. What a reunion that 
would be! 

But there was no reunion, and he 
never saw them again; for his ship 
was torpedoed on her way to join a 
convoy at Freetown. 


The war dragged on. Life at 
Estancia St Clement’s dragged on 
too. The work was done as well as 
it had ever been done, for the girls 
did not spare themselves ; it helped 
them to forget a littl—sometimes. 

One evening, after the yard-work 
had been done and the sisters were 
quietly sitting in the verandah doing 
some sewing, Maria suddenly threw 
down her mending. “ Clarissa,” 
she whispered, covering her face 
with trembling hands, “how long 
ago is it now?” 

“ Six months, darling. Try not 
to think about it too much.” 

“T can’t help it, Clarissa. I just 
can’t help it,” and a strangled sob 
forced its way out; “I loved him 
so. ...” She broke down, then, 
and wept. 

“Stop it, it!” 


Maria. Stop 
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But Maria could not stop; so 
Clarissa went over to the stricken 
girl and, running her long fingers 
through the other’s curly hair, she 
said: “‘ What’s the use, darling. 
It won’t bring him back. He did 
what he felt he must do, and I bet 
he’s happier where he is now. He 
is probably ski-ing with the angels. 
Do you remember how magnificently 
he used to ski in all the most difficult 
places? Well, now...” 

** Don’t, Clarissa. Don’t!” 

“ Better leave her,” said a shaky 
voice that was Rosalie’s. But Maria 
made a great effort and pulled 
herself together. “I’m sorry,” she 
murmured, “I shouldn’t have done 
that. I wish I were like you two. 
So brave—so noble.” 

“ But you are!” cried Clarissa and 
Rosalie in one voice; “you know 
there’s no difference between us. 
There never will be.” 

Maria picked up her discarded 
sewing. “Yes,” she said calmly, 
“‘T know there never will be. We'll 
always be together. I wouldn’t 
want it otherwise.” 

““ Nor me,” said Rosalie, forcefully 
albeit ungrammatically. 

“* And that goes for me too,” said 
Clarissa thoughtfully. 

They stitched on in_ silence, 
their needles plucking industriously 
through the cloth. After a while 
Clarissa spoke. “‘ You know, Maria,” 
she said, somewhat diffidently, “I 
suppose we’ll get married some day. 
It seems to happen. Most girls end 
up by marrying.” 

Maria did not answer immediately. 
Then she said, “Id only marry 
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someone like Daddy. 
anybody else.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Rosalie, who 
had been thinking, “I feel much 
the same, though we can’t expect it. 
As for you, Clarissa!”—and she 
chuckled—*“ you’ll probably get one 
of those strong manly types, who 
will crush you to him and have 
babies galore.” 

But Clarissa did not reply. The 
sisters lapsed once again into silence. 
It was not a happy silence. Three 
young hearts beat sadly. They 


I would hate 


could not bear the thought that some 
day they might have to be parted. 
The wretched war went on, and 
the German settlers in all parts of 
Argentina were very cock-a-hoop. 
In the local town, some thirty 


leagues from Estancia St Clement’s, 
their ‘ ski-heils!’ were now openly 
accompanied by vigorous Nazi salutes. 
They were the Herrenvolk. 

And then came a challenge. It 
was the capataz, Don José Salazar, 
who brought the news. The sisters 
found him discoursing animatedly 
to poor Clippy, who did not under- 
stand a word, but wished she could. 

** What is it, Don José ?” exclaimed 
Maria, who had never seen the 
gaucho look so perturbed before. 
“Ts it a fire in the campo?” 

“No, no, mifia. All is well here. 
It is the alemanes in the town.” 

“The Germans in the town. 
What about them ?” 

“ They have climbed the patrén’s 
private mountain, El Paimiun, nifias, 
and have brought down the little 
Saint the patrdn put there, replacing 
it with their German flag. I myself 
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helped the patrén take the image of 
the little saint up the mountain, and 
then he went on up to the top alone. 
He said the Saint represented San 
Clementin, patron Saint of the 
estancia. It is bad luck, nifias, that 
it has been removed. The Germans 
are showing it all round the town to 
prove that they got to the top; and 
in winter, too. It has never been 
climbed in winter! That is to seek 
death. They are brave, these Ger- 
mans, but they do it to prove that 
they are better than anyone else.” 
And the old retainer slapped his 
boot with his flat-thonged whip, 


swearing a terrible oath under his © 


breath. 

Three pairs of eyes sought one 
another; three dark young heads 
jerked high. Maria spoke: “ We 


can’t let them get away with this,” 


she cried. ‘“ It must be taken back.” 

“But how, Maria?” exclaimed 
Clarissa; “there are no English 
climbers here now. They’ve all 
gone to the war to fight, as these 
beastly Nazis in the pueblo should 
have done ; and you know quite well 
that no criollo could do it.” 

Maria remained silent. Rosalie 
turned to Clarissa and said: “ Clar- 
issa, how high is El Paimin? Do 
you know ?” 

“T heard Daddy say it was over 
twelve thousand feet ; why ?” 

“ There’s snow from top to bottom 
now, isn’t there ? ” 

“Yes, there is. Why, Rosalie?” 

* What a run down that would be! 
It would be heaven.” 

The other two stared at her in 
astonishment. “‘ You are not scri- 
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ously suggesting,” exclaimed Maria 
with considerable emphasis, “that we 
might climb it, are you, Rosalie ? ” 

“Yes, I am,” replied her sister, 
with flashing eyes ; “ why not?” 

“* Now look here, Rosalie, let’s be 
serious about this.” 

“*T am serious, Maria.” 

Clarissa joined in with sudden 
animation. “I think it’s a wonder- 
ful idea of Rosalie’s, Maria. Why 
not ?” 

Maria frowned. “It’s all right 
for you to be brave, Rosalie,” she 
said, “and for you, Clarissa, to be 
always up in the clouds. But to 
talk blithely of climbing a twelve 
thousand foot ice-and-snow mountain 
that is notoriously storm-swept even 
in midsummer is just sheer folly ! ” 

“* But we must put the Saint back, 
Maria. Only we can do it.” 

“We'd get lost, or buried, or 
something.” 

“ My Guardian Angel,” replied 
Clarissa, “‘ will take care of us.” 

“And don’t forget what we said 
in the hut that day, just before 
Daddy left, that we’re like the Three 
Musketeers ; all for one and one for 
all. Clarissa and I want to go, so 
you must come too, Maria.” 

“But its twelve thousand feet 
high,” said Maria quite shrilly. 

“That’s only relative, Maria,” 
came Rosalie’s reasoning voice again, 
“we've climbed in winter on the 
even- and eight-thousanders. We 
can cope with snow, and we have 
used the ice-axe on frozen stuff.” 

Maria, turning her head first to 
Clarissa and then to Rosalie, sighed 
a deep sigh, smiled the sweetest of 
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smiles, and gave in. “All right, 
you two,” she said, “ the last of the 
musketeers is with you.” 

Don José Salazar had been listening 
with interest. He pretended not to 
understand a word of English, but 
in fact he understood a good deal, 
and he could often get the gist of 
a conversation. Maria therefore 
merely turned to him and said, 
“What do you think, Don José?” 

“ That you intend taking the Saint 
back, nifia. It is impossible. Ridi- 
culous. Impossible! It is to seek 
death.” 

“ But the Germans did it.” 

““ Ah yes, nifia, that is true. But 
they are men.” 

* Nevertheless, Don José, we in- 
tend to try. Now you must help; 
we leave it to you to get hold of the 
image. Can you do it?” 

** Leave that to me, nifia ; I will see 
to that.” 

“Do not get into any trouble, 
Don José.” 

“Tomorrow at midday you shall 
have the image of San Clementin 
back again. That I promise you on 
the word of a gaucho.” 

“Thank you, Don José. Till 
tomorrow, then.” 

“ Adios, nifias.”” And the loyal 
old man turned on his heel and strode 
down the stone path, his spurs ring- 
ing. The image of San Clementin 
was as good as won. 

Old Mrs Clipper seldom tried to 
restrain the girls in any way, but they 
had a great respect for her; and out 
of force of habit, perhaps, they always 
told her what they were about to do. 
She, knowing very little about the 


hazards of mountaineering, contented 
herself with saying, “‘ Bravo, girls!” 
several times, and leaving it at that. 

True to his word, Don José was 
back next midday with the littl- 
stone carving of San Clementin. 
How he acquired it is still a mystery, 
though it was known that the three 
Germans had been found very drunk 
in one of the taverns in the town ; 
that shortly before this they had been 
seen conversing with some criollos, 
and had produced the image of the 
Saint to prove to the unbelieving 
gauchos that the ascent had been 
truly accomplished ; and that, almost 
immediately afterwards, they had 
fallen into a stupor. On the following 
day the local witch-doctor purchased 
a pair of nylon stockings at the Jew’s 
shop by the Post Office. 

That was very significant ! 

It was fine next morning, and the 
expedition set out with no further 
ado. It was a long way to the base 
of El Paimun, and it was late in the 
evening before they reached it. 
The peons quickly off - saddled, 
unloaded the pack-mules and set 
up the base camp. The sisters 
rested, gazing with awe at the huge 
white mass they proposed tackling. 
Don José gave them as detailed an 
account as possible of the route he 
remembered the patrén had taken ; 
but it seemed to the girls that this 
route would be quite out of the ques- 
tion now; for it entailed a long 
ridge-climb, and the ridge was badly 
corniced on both sides, the snow 
folding down like the long mane of 
a horse. It was obvious that such 
snow might avalanche. They decided, 
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therefore, to climb straight up the 
main glacier of the mountain, which 
did not look particularly steep, and 
which was covered with a heavy- 
looking mantle of snow; they reasoned 
that the crevasses would thus be well 
buried and offer no serious dangers. 
They saw that the best place for 
their high camp was at the head of 
the glacier, where the eternal snow- 
fields rose to the summit. They knew 
that El Paimin was an extinct 
volcano; and, given reasonable 
weather conditions, should not prove 
very difficult to climb. It was a long 
way to the top, however, and as 
they lay by the camp-fire, studying 
the slowly- darkening and dully- 
shining great massive mountain, they 
had many misgivings. But they did 
not vacillate. 

The following morning dawned 
fine and clear. There had been a 
hard frost during the night, and all 
seemed ideal for the ascent. After 
a quick breakfast by the warmth of 
the camp-fire, the girls put on their 
skis equipped with climbing-skins, 
and donned the heavy rucksacks 
carrying their high-altitude equip- 
ment. Clarissa added the image of 
the Saint to her load; for, as she 
said, “I’m the best beast of burden.” 

They roped up: Maria first, 
Rosalie in the middle, and Clarissa 
third. With a cheery wave to Don 
José and the other peons, they 
started off on that graceful swaying, 
singular rhythm of the born moun- 
taineer. They were a splendid team. 
Don José raised his battered hat and 
bid them, “ Hasta la vista, nifias,” 
Till we meet again. But there was 
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a lump in his throat, and his heart 
misgave him; they looked so small 
and defenceless against the might of 
that sombre mountain. He wished 
he himself and a few good peons 
could have kept them company, but 
they could not do it in winter, though 
they could have tried in summer. 
He sighed deeply, sitting on his 
sheepskin saddle by the fire. For 
a long time he watched the climbers 
crawling up the glacier; then, after 
a while, he could see them no longer. 


Don José could not sleep that 
night. It had nothing to do with 
the cold; for in fact it had turned 
quite warm, and it was this that the 
old gaucho did not like. He sat up 
sipping matés till the full dawn 
glowed red, and he did not like that 
either. There was an ominous- 
looking band right across the eastern 
horizon, like molten iron at its edges; 
and a wind that was like the whisper 
of bad tidings had come sneaking 
round the mountain, sibilant and 
sinister. 

By mid-morning, however, the 
old foreman’s instinctive misgivings 
had almost disappeared; the day 
remained brilliant. The sun shone 
with bright benignity, and the sky 
was a beautiful blue. It seemed as 
though the weather was going to 
behave itself after all. He sat 
patiently absorbed in his thoughts, 
drinking many matés, but never once 
taking his grave eyes off E] Paimun. 
He did not trust that mountain. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
the first hint came of an angry 
change in the mood of the weather. 
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It was as though the mountain had 
tolerated the climbers long enough 
and was now conspiring against them. 
Don José, gazing anxiously upwards, 
suddenly saw that spirals of smoky 
vapour were beginning to rise from 
the glacier, and strange long fingers 
of cloud were feeling up the smooth 
sides of the gleaming snowfields. 
That littl wind, too, had now 
developed into a strong gusty blow. 
The old foreman’s craggy brows met 
in a black forbidding line. He was 
worried, increasingly worried; but 
there was nothing he could do about 
it. The nifias had good equipment ; 
they were well used to climbing, and 
they were expert skiers. Surely 


they could come to no harm; but 
he slapped his boot with his revenque, 
and spat viciously. They were so 


young: the mountain was so vast 
and high! Then, as he saw the long 
fierce fingers of cloud spread upwards 
and outwards and unite in a grim 
clasp to envelop the summit, he 
bent his head. ‘“ Dear God,” he 
prayed, “help the nifias to reach 
sanctuary. Show them the way 
before they are lost.” He sat down 
by the fire again and helped himself 
to more matés. 

Half an hour later the blizzard 
struck with that omnipotent wrath 
so prevalent in the Southern Andes, 
and almost immediately the whole 
great bulk of El Paimun was hidden 
in a whirling, wreathing whiteness. 
The peons at the foot of the mountain 
crouched round the fire, muffled up 
to the eyes in their ponchos, sipping 
maté after maté; but no word was 
spoken. Their sloe-like gaze rested 
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upon Don José ; for they realised the 
foreman was desperately anxious 
now, and they all loved Jas bellas de 
San Clementin. 

When night fell, the blizzard 
abated slightly. This meant that it 
was snowing heavily higher up. 
Don José now decided to act, for there 
was no time to lose. The triplets 
might be quite safe; on the other 
hand they might well be snowed up 
and frightened of making the descent 
under such conditions. He knew 
they were scared of avalanches. 
Quickly the old gaucho saddled his 
best pony; despite his years he 
leaped into the sheepskin, and made 
all haste to the pueblo, not sparing his 
tough little horse at all. He reached 
it in the early hours of the following 
morning, and sought out the town’s 
mayor at once; then, while the 
latter sleepily endeavoured to grasp 
what Don José was saying, the gaucho 
realised what had to be done—it was 
the only way. ‘“ We have to appeal 
to the Germans,” he cried; “ they 
are mountaineers. They have the 
equipment. They alone can render 
assistance.” 

* But, Don José,” remonstrated 
the mayor, “I thought it was the 
Germans that brought down the 
image of San Clementin; surely 
they won’t want to help you who 
are responsible for stealing it from 
them !” 

“We shall see,” replied the old 
man with dignity. “It may be 
otherwise.” 

It was. The three German boys 
did not hesitate one instant; they 
were good fellows at heart, and 
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willing to risk their own lives 
cheerfully to go to the rescue of others 
in distress; for nationalities do not 
count when danger threatens among 
the great fellowship of mountaineers. 
They made all the necessary arrange- 
ments and set off at once; taking 
Antarctic equipment, medical supplies 
and a three-man rescue sledge. They 
intended to be ready for anything— 
Teutonic fashion. 

When they reached the foot of 
El Paimin that same day the 
blizzard was worse; but they did 
not stop to think about it. While 


Don José and the shivering peons 
watched, the Germans began their 
assault on the glacier in the teeth of 
the storm. Before they had gone 
far, when they were still on the 
lower part of the glacier, they 
realised it was impossible to continue. 


So, while the wind shrieked round 
their numbed ears, and rimed their 
eyes with icy crystals, they struggled 
to pitch their tent in the lee of a 
snow -ridge. It took some time, 
and it exhausted them, for the 
flying snow made it difficult to 
breathe. Eventually they had it 
done, however, and crawling inside 
with enormous relief, they prepared 
calmly and collectedly to weather 
out that blizzard. It was no good 
continuing with the search for the 
girls’ camp until it was over. Imper- 
turbably they realised it might go 
on for days. 

It did. It was not till the fifth day 
that they were able to do anything ; 
and even then the visibility was bad, 
the weather anything but settled, and 
the danger from snow avalanches 


great. Despite these difficulties, 
the Germans were able to force a 
route up the glacier. By midday 
they had reached the head of it, 
where the marginal crevasse dividing 
the glacier from the permanent 
snowfields above showed itself to 
be almost completely choked up 
with new snow. The fall had been 
very heavy after the first fury of the 
blizzard had spent itself, and the 
boys had no difficulty in crossing. 
Once across, they made tracks for a 
great sharp volcanic crag that pierced 
through the containing ice and snow, 
looming up like the bow of some 
phantom ship. They intended resting 
here to shelter from the wind, which 
was again becoming a torment, and 
then to persevere with the search. 

It was not necessary. As the 
Germans neared the frowning crag, 
the leader caught sight of something. 
He stumbled towards it, and saw 
that it was the ridge of a little green 
tent; the rest was buried under the 
snow. They dug away as quickly 
as they could. There was still hope. 
In a while they forced an entrance. 
The three sisters lay together ; 
muffled heads side by side, cold 
cheeks pressed neatly like the petals 
of a flower. But the blue eyes, the 
grey eyes and the dark-green ones 
had no light in them. 

The Germans dug one grave with 
their ice-axes at the foot of the crag, 
and gently laid the bodies just as they 
found them in the tent; then they 
made three improvised crosses out 
of the sisters’ skis, and reverently 
placed them in a row. Finally, by 
common consent, they looked through 
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the girls’ possessions for something 
to take back to Don José—the little 
Saint, perhaps. But the little Saint 
was not there; instead, lying neatly 
folded in Clarissa’s rucksack, was 
their own Nazi flag. They gazed 
at it in wonder, realising all that it 
implied ; then they stood in silence ; 
for they too were brave, and humanity 
comes to every man on a mountain. 
At length, sadly and wearily, they 
descended. They were wiser, and 
they were better men. 


At the estancia poor Clippy cried 
for a week, and then departed for 
London—submarines notwithstand- 
ing. In the pueblo there was much 
discourse on how the witch-doctor 
had returned her nylon stockings to 
the Jew, asking him to donate them 


to charity. As for Don José, he 
told all he knew, and his face was 
sterner than before. 

Auctioneers came. 
rived. 


Lawyers ar- 
The estancia was sold to a 
powerful land company, and the 
tragedy was over. 


Was it a tragedy ? Why should we 
weep for them? What would life, 
as we poor earth-bound mortals know 
it, have meant to those three ? Love 
of men, passion, or perhaps marriage 
for marriage’s sake ? The wheels of 
existence would have ground between 
the triplets. Not one of those things 
is worth a jot of what they possessed, 
and will always possess—namely, a 
harmony of souls. 

I like to think that some day, when 
I hear those other bells of St Clement’s 
Danes, I shall send up a prayer of 
thanksgiving; for managers come 
and go at the estancia San Clementin, 
and they all say the same. “ It’s 
such a wonderfully happy place,” 
they say; “I hope the Company ’ll 
keep me on here a long time. I’ve 
never been so happy on any other 
place.” Of course they are happy, 
as everyone will always be happy 
there. J know, for I was there. It 
is quite natural, it could not be 
otherwise. The place is suffused 
with the love of those lovely kindred 
spirits: the Belles of St Clement’s. 
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“T DON’T like to see you on your 
knees, scrubbing floors,” said the 
vicar. “ Isn’t it Mrs Clawhammer’s 
day to come ?” 

She pushed back a wisp of yellow- 
grey hair from her forehead, and 
rested her hand on the back of the 
brush so that the purple veins stood 
out violently from the pale skin. 
The wedding-ring, which ten years 
ago had been deeply embedded, was 
wearing loose. 

“Mrs Clawhammer,” she said 
grimly, “sent her boy Alfie round 


with a message to say that she was 
‘took bad’ and couldn’t manage it 


today. Which means, if I know 
Mrs Clawhammer, that she has been 
offered a job from somebody who 
can afford to pay an extra shilling 
an hour. And these white tiles in 
the passage show every mark. We 
can’t have the place looking a slum 
with the greatest missionary of the 
age coming for the week-end.” 

He stood helplessly by the study 
door and watched her as she scrubbed 
the last square yard of blue, white, 
and beige mozaic. Once, on a similar 
occasion, he had offered to finish the 
job himself, but it had led to a 
dreadful scene of the kind that had 
been so distressingly frequent since 
John died. 

“I know I’m old and done for,” 
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she had sobbed, “‘ but you needn’t 
crow over me. What sort of a wife 
should I be if I let my husband 
do the jobs that are properly mine ? 
When I’m gone and that Smith 
woman has taken my place, you 
can do all the scrubbing you want. . .” 

The misery in her voice, as always, 
had killed the anger in him, killed 
even his distaste for the vulgarity 
of the suggestion about Miss Smith. 
Odd how, in the thirty years between 
their marriage and the death of 
John, she had seemed to shed 
altogether the traces of her village 
upbringing, only for them to reappear 
when the tragedy slightly, so very 
slightly, unhinged her mind. 

This afternoon he longed to take 
the bucket by the handle and carry 
the dirty water to the drain, to save 
her that last bit of labour, but he 
dared not risk a scene, especially 
with George due to arrive in a few 
hours. 

He retreated into his study and 
was thankful that this week there 
was no sermon to write. George 
would preach morning and evening. 

The telephone rang. Another 
reporter, probably. Yes. 

“ This is the Daily Wire. Is it 
true that Billings of Barragonga is 
preaching in your church tomorrow ? 
We'll send a man along, of course, 
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and if you could persuade Billings 
to permit a few pictures... .” 

The vicar sighed. 

“Yes, Mr Billings is preaching 
here tomorrow, but he is quite 
definite about not giving interviews 
to reporters or allowing any photo- 
graphs. He is only in England for 
a few days, and it is a purely private 
visit. He just happens to be staying 
with me because I’m one of his 
oldest friends. We were at Cam- 
bridge together. . . .” 

He replaced the receiver and sat 
back in the shabby armchair. Odd 
that George should now be a world- 
figure. A good chap, but there had 
not seemed anything very special 
about him, and then he had gone 
out to Africa as a missionary and done 
really wonderful work among one 
of the most backward of all the tribes 
of Ravanda. His book, ‘ These also 
are our Brethren,’ had come out three 
years ago, the modest story of thirty 
years hard and successful work. 
Basil Splay had reviewed it at great 
length in the Sunday Gazette and 
since then George’s climb to fame 
had been rapid. 

Last year he had toured England, 
preaching and lecturing to raise 
£50,000 for a new hospital for his 
beloved Barragongas, and there had 
been nothing like it since Livingstone 
and Stanley. 

There was a peremptory knock 
at the study door, and Cowle, the 
verger, entered. 

“It’s about those Boy Scouts, 
Vicar,” he said loudly. “ Another 
window went last night, and when 
I mentioned it, quite civilly, to the 


scoutmaster, he made remarks that 
I wouldn’t like to repeat. I’ve said 
before, Vicar, and [ll say it again, 
that it would be far better if those 
scouts found somewhere else to meet. 
Very few of them have any connection 
with the church, and they do more 
damage than all the other users of the 
hall put together. . . .” 

The vicar hesitated. He wanted 
badly to tell Cowle that he objected 
to people bursting into his study, 
that he was heartily tired of his feud 
with the scoutmaster, and that as 
likely as not the window had been 
broken the night before by the Youth 
Club, which was under the leader- 
ship of Cowle’s son. But new vergers 
were unobtainable. 

“Tll have a word with young 
Plume,” he said, “and try and get 
things sorted out. . . .” 

At six Tony came for his Latin 
lesson. Tony was head boy of the 
local grammar school, a son of 
working-class parents who had man- 
aged with good sense and affection 
to bring him up so well that he was 
a pleasure to know. He was short and 
thick-set with a wide mouth and eyes 
so honest that crookedness of any 
sort would clearly be an effort for 
him. He was the most consistent 
scorer in the school cricket eleven 
but rarely hit sixes, and he had a 
secret and rather shamefaced liking 
for the prose and poetry of Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Also he was bad at Latin, and the 
headmaster had asked the vicar to 
give him extra coaching, in the hope 
that he would win the Cambridge 
scholarship open to boys of the school. 
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Tonight was to be the last lesson, 
for the examination was on the 
following Wednesday. 

The gloom which Cowle’s incur- 
sion had left on the shabby study 
was banished at once by Tony’s 
entrance. Gloom could never sur- 
vive Tony’s smile, which seemed to 
light up the whole of his ugly face, 
as by a hidden lantern. He was the 
sort of boy who always gets killed 
first when War comes, and dies 
undoubting. 

“Has the great Billings arrived 
yet?” he asked, as he threw his 
cap dexterously at the bust of Dante 
on top of the tall bookcase. The 
poet looked, with the crimson peak 
over his left ear, a trifle less ascetic. 

*“ He’s not due until seven-thirty,” 
said the vicar, “so I can give you 
a full hour.” 

Tony, for once, did not seem in 


a hurry to start work, and he picked 
up a framed photograph from the 
mantelshelf and examined it. 


“Ts this your son,” he said gently, 
“the one that died? Was he going 
to be a parson like yourself ? ” 

The vicar shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “ He was in the 
motor trade, making a lot of money. 
I’m afraid he didn’t think much of 
parsons .. . my fault, I expect.” 

“Ts it because he didn’t want to 
be a parson,” asked Tony with a 
sudden flash of insight, “‘ that you’re 
so keen J should go into the 
Church ?” 

“TI hope,” said the vicar, “ that I 
haven’t ever seemed to try to persuade 
you. It’s a decision a man must 


make for himself. That was my 
mistake with John. From the time 
he was quite a small boy I dreamed 
that he would follow me into the 
Church, and do all the things that 
I had failed to do, but the call never 
came to him. . . .” 

Tony took the books from his 
strap and sat down at the table, and 
they started work. 


Mary had made a pie for supper 
in honour of Billings of Barragonga. 
She was sixty, and since John’s 
death her bad headaches had des- 
troyed her usefulness in most direc- 
tions, but she could still make a good 
pie. Although she had recently 
quarrelled with her regular butcher, 
as she somehow seemed to quarrel 
with everybody, the new man on 
the corner had found her two really 
nice little kidneys, and a bit of steak 
that looked more promising than 
any she had seen for a long time. 

As she busied herself with the pie 
she wondered, an oft - recurring 
wonder, whether she would have 
been happier if she had refused the 
vicar when he asked her to marry 
him forty years ago. Her widowed 
mother had kept a small general 
shop in the village street, and Tom 
was the younger son of the people 
at the Big House, and in those days 
the gulf between the classes was 
much wider than now, but there had 
not been any fuss. 

Tom had fallen violently in love 
with her, and as they were both in the 
choir they were thrown a lot together 
and one evening after a garden-party 
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at his home he asked her to be his 
wife. 

“I can’t offer you much,” he said, 
“ because I’m going to be a parson, 
and a slum parson at that. . . .” 

Then, as they stood on the soft 
bepetalled lawn with the scent of 
roses heavy on the evening air, he 
told her how two years earlier he 
had worked for a month at his 
school mission in Bethnal Green, 
and how the experience had opened 
a window for him on a new and 
terrible world of poverty and God- 
lessness. 

Her own uncle, Sam Bowker, 
lived in Bethnal Green and she had 
stayed with him over his bakery, 
and Bethnal Green had not struck 
her as particularly Godless; and 
though the people were poor they 
had seemed to her not much less 
happy than the people of her own 
village. Tom could not quite infect 
her with his enthusiasm, but she 
loved him well enough to marry him. 

For thirty-eight years she had 
worked with him in this ugly Mid- 
land town of Nestingham. For two 
years he had been curate, and when 
the vicar died suddenly the offer of 
the living had seemed a great boon, 
but soon she had come to hate the 
grime of the streets and the harshness 
of the Midland voices and the thin 
stray cats and the smell of petrol and 
the great barn of a church that was 
never even a quarter full. 

Tom exasperated her by his refusal 
to accept the fact that he was a 
failure. Most of the parishioners 
took him for granted and tolerated 


him, and perhaps a score loved him 
and depended on him, but that was 
not much to show for thirty-eight 
years of ceaseless careful labour. 
He still spent long hours preparing 
his sermons, and never preached an 
old one. All his duties, and all those 
semi-duties that could so easily be 
evaded, he performed with obstinate 
patience, and he never grumbled. 

From the first she had quietly 
fought against his wicked scheme 
to entrap darling John into the 
Church, and it had been a great 
triumph for her when, after a long 
interview in the study, John had 
left the house, slamming the front 
door very hard behind him. Tom 
had paced for an hour up and down 
the starved lawn under the fruitless 
apple-trees, and she had watched 
him from the kitchen window, and 
tried to harden her heart against 
the pity she did not want to feel. 
His face was pale and haggard, and 
he seemed suddenly an old man. 

He had soon made it up with 
John, as he always made it up with 
everybody ; and John had gone into 
business and was making big money 
when he died in an air crash while 
on a business trip to the States. 

She heard the vicar and the boy 
Tony laughing together in the study, 
and opened the oven door to look 
at the pie. 


George arrived, full of apologies, 
at 9.45. He was large, and beaming, 
and obviously trying very hard to 
be just George and not the famous 
Billings of Barragonga. 
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“The Society representative was 
waiting for me at London Airport,” 
he apologised, “‘ and dragged me off 
to meet Bishop Curd and some of 
the others, with the result that I 
missed my train... no, no food 
... Pll get straight to bed, if I 
a 

The vicar took him up to his room 
and saw that Mary had put a bunch 
of sad-looking Michaelmas daisies 
in a vase on the rickety bed-table. 

“Sorry there isn’t a bed-light,” 
he said. “ The switch of the main 
light is just within reach, however, 
if you stretch. . . .” 

“TI shan’t miss a_ bed-light,” 
said George benignly, “‘ we’ve no 
electricity at all in Barragonga. . . .” 

Tom went down to the kitchen 
and found Mary weeping bitterly 
over her spoiled pie. He put his 
arm gently round her shoulders 
and kissed her. 

“TI took a such lot of trouble 
with it,” she said. 

“ He'll enjoy his breakfast, any- 
way,” said Tom. “I don’t suppose 
he’s tasted bacon and sausages like 
you cook them, for many a long 
Re er” 

It had taken him thirty-eight 
years to learn to say exactly the right 
thing, and he had his reward. A 
smile chased across her stupid, 
withered face. 

“ T’'ve got tomatoes, too,” she said. 


Breakfast was quite a success. 
Tom, before going to early Com- 
munion, took Billings of Barragonga 
a cup of tea in his bedroom, and 


then looked out of the window and 
addressed him over his shoulder. 

“I wonder if you’d mind,” he 
said, “telling my wife that you 
haven’t enjoyed a breakfast so much 
for thirty years? She hasn’t been 
very well just lately, and she is 
sensitive in a rather peculiar sort 
of way. Because you turned up 
late last night a pie she had baked 
for you was ruined, and she was 
upset...” 

“Tm terribly sorry. 
Gee 

“Of course you hadn’t. You 
could not possibly realise that your 
failure to eat that pie threatened the 
ruin of the whole week-end, so far 
as Mary is concerned. You can 
make up for it, however, by clear- 
ing your plate at breakfast with 
obvious relish. Bacon, sausages, 
and tomatoes... .” 

George groaned. 

* But I simply daren’t touch any 
of those things,” he said. “ After 
thirty years in Barragonga my inside 
has to be treated with the utmost 
delicacy, and at breakfast I never 
take anything but a few rusks.” 

Tom wheeled round and looked 
down at him grimly. 

** You'll have to forget your inside, 
for once,” he said. “ If the breakfast 
is wasted as well as the pie, it will 
just about break Mary’s heart. No, 
I’m not joking. And there’s some- 
thing else, something I want you 
to include in your sermon this 
morning.” 

George forced a wan smile. 

“After bacon and sausages and 


I had no 
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tomatoes,” he said, “‘ I doubt whether 
there will be any sermon. I shall 
probably be writhing in agony in the 
an sé.” 

“TI want you to say something 
about the Church as a vocation, 
about the shortage of parsons, and 
the need for young people to come 
forward and dedicate their lives to 
the service of God. There’s a 
young fellow, a sort of pupil of 
mine, who has almost made up his 
mind to seek ordination, and I think 
the right word from you today 
might help him to come to a final 
decision. . . .” 


When his Missionary Society in 
years to come publishes for the 
edification of future generations the 
biography of Billings of Barragonga, 
many heroic deeds will be chronicled ; 
for in his early days, before he won 
over that cheerful rogue Chief Obo- 
longo, he lived constantly with 
death at his elbow. One of his very 
bravest deeds, however, will remain 
unchronicled, like so much of the 
quiet courage of mankind. 

When Mary put before him the 
steaming plate of bacon and sausages 
and tomatoes his heart turned to 
water within him; for he knew that 
if he consumed the food his stomach 
would distend within half an hour 
to the shape of a balloon, and the 
pain would be indescribable. 

In mute appeal he looked across 
the table at his host, but there was 
no mercy in the vicar’s eyes. Instead, 
unconsciously turning the knife in 
the wound, he passed the mustard. 

M 


“No mustard, thank you,” said 
Billings of Barragonga, picking up 
his knife and fork with the feelings 
of a man about to dig his own grave. 
“Tt would spoil the flavour of the 
bacon, which looks delicious. You 
can’t imagine what it means to me 
to tackle a real English breakfast 
again after all this time. .. .” 

Mary passed him a cup of coffee, 
thick and very dark. In her pleasure 
at her guest’s appreciation of her 
labours she felt almost happy. 

The church was packed to the 
front for morning service, as no 
church in Nestingham had been 
packed since the visit of the evangelist 
Willie Mangle in 1949, and few 
guessed that, while the vicar con- 
ducted the service, the famous mis- 
sionary who was shortly to mount 
the pulpit was suffering such agony 
as almost made him cry out. When 
he began his sermon, however, he 
forgot the pain; for though he was 
more famous than he deserved, and 
perhaps not quite the Livingstone 
men thought him, he was his Master’s 
faithful servant, and when he was 
about his Master’s business nothing 
mattered but the job in hand. 

He spoke simply and urgently 
about his beloved Barragonga, not 
painting them as pathetic and funny 
children as is the nauseating habit 
of the obtuser sort of missionary, 
but as men and women who were 
full men and women, with dignity 
and decent pride and their due share 
of wisdom, untutored but often 
profound. 

Remembering the vicar’s request, 
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he ended by asking the young people 
in the congregation to consider the 
call to service in Africa, where the 
‘fields were white for the harvest, 
but the labourers so pitifully few.’ 

His pains returned as soon as the 
sermon was finished, and he walked 
hastily to the vicarage and the blessed 
peace of his bedroom, where he lay 
on the bed in the only position that 
gave him any relief, and took many 
tablets. 

To the vicar fell the task of listening 
to the enthusiasm of those who 
lingered in the church porch. He 
had hurried there, hoping to see 
Tony, that he might judge from his 
face if the sermon had touched him, 
but Tony had evidently gone home, 
so he had to listen instead to much 
praise of his guest, some fulsome 
and frothy, some of a different 
kind. 

“TI could have sat and listened to 
him for ever,” said Mrs Hassocks. 
“ He made it all so vivid, if you know 
what I mean. I could just see those 
poor benighted heathen in their sin 
and their shame. . . .” 

“ Quite a treat,” said Parfitt, the 
ironmonger. 

Miss Smith, the best woman in 
the parish, who lived on a tiny 
pension and yet managed to give 
more to every good cause than 
anybody else the vicar knew, said 
nothing about the sermon, and 
merely remarked in her awkward 
way that it was lovely weather for 
the time of year. 

It was clear from her eyes, however, 
that she had been crying. She cried 


easily, foolish virgin, at the sorrows 
of humanity, black or white, reserving 
her philosophy for her own troubles. 


A pale but determined missionary 
tackled the cold lunch with grim 
determination, muttering under his 
breath in the Ganga language the 
words of the hymn— 


* Each vict’ry will HELP you, 
SOME other to WIN.’ 


He began to wonder whether, if 
he submitted himself to a constant 
diet of undigestible meals, his inside 
might not surrender from sheer 
surprise. The pain certainly seemed 
to be subsiding, and with a superb 
D’Artagnan-like gesture he asked 
Mary to pass the home-made chutney, 
and pronounced it delicious. 

As the vicar came within scent of 
the gasworks on his way to Evensong 
he heard quick footsteps behind 
him, and turned to find Tony at 
his heels. 

“T’m not coming to Evensong,” 
said the boy. “ Dad and Mum are 
going over to see Aunt Lily in the 
car, and they want me with them. 
But I’ve got something to tell you.” 

The vicar’s heart thumped. He 
knew what was coming. 

“TI told Dad I’d decided that I 
wanted to be a parson,” said Tony 
slowly, “ and he took it like a trump, 
though it wasn’t what he’d hoped 
for. He says that even if I don’t get 
the Cambridge scholarship he’ll still 
see me through, if it costs every 
penny he’s worth. Was there ever 
a dad like him ?” 
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The vicar smiled down at him. 

“T’m glad,” he said. “ More 
glad than I can tell you. It was 
Billings’s sermon this morning, I 
suppose, that finally decided you ?” 

Tony looked surprised. 

“Mr Billings’s sermon? Cer- 
tainly not. It was last night I made 
up my mind, after our Latin lesson. 
Mr Billings is all right in his way, 
I suppose, and we’ve obviously got 
to send missionaries abroad, but it 
seems to me that the big job is here 
at home, in places like Nestingham. 
It’s you that’s the sort of parson 
I'd like to be, not Mr Billings. . . .” 

The missionary went off by train 
as soon as Evensong was finished, 
and after supper Tom and Mary 


walked in the garden arm in arm. 
Mary was tranquil and happy, her 
self-esteem restored by the certi- 
tude that she had played her part 
as hostess to perfection. 

“ T’ve had a great piece of news,” 
said Tom. “ The boy Tony wants 
to enter the Church. . . .” 

“Tony? Who is Tony? Of 
course ... the red-headed rather 
common sort of boy who comes to 
you for Latin. Do you think he’s 
enough ofa gentleman ? Oh, look! ” 

The vicar surveyed the wreckage of 
one of the few chrysanthemum plants. 

“ Cats, I expect,” he said gently. 
“ But it isn’t broken, only a little 
bruised. See, when I stake it up it 
stands quite well. . . .” 





ANYTHING FOR A LIVING 


BY R.R. MONEY 


WHEN my New Zealand friend 
invited me to join him in that 
country he said something like this : 
“We are all brigands here and I 
think you will make a good one: 
I suppose you are like us, ready to 
do anything for money.” I chuckled 
over this remark many times during 
the weeks that followed, but my 
joy began to wear a trifle thin as 
confident expectation changed to 
doubtful hope and finally dismay as 
I realised that we should not, after 
all, be able to accept his invitation 
for at least another two years. My 
dismay was shared by the children. 

The original proposal had been 
put to the family in conclave, and 
declared carried by four votes to 
one. Unfortunately the one dis- 
sentient was my wife, and we ruefully 
agreed that her one vote just about 
neutralised the other four. With 
more cunning than kindness I left 
pursuit of the argument to the 
children, being content to do no 
more than supply them with ammu- 
nition. Needless to say, in the end 
they had carried the day, though 
my wife put up a stiff resistance, 
marched out with all the honours 
of war, and did not scruple thereafter 
to snipe us on all possible and some 
impossible occasions. 

“Do you mean to say,” inquired 


my daughter in an awed voice, 
“that this scrubby little house in 
a slum will pay for the passages of 
four to New Zealand?” (Our 
eldest son was sitting pretty: he 
would transfer to the Royal New 
Zealand Navy and the small detail 
of whether Great Britain or New 
Zealand paid the cost of his trans- 
portation was not important.) My 
daughter’s question gave my wife the 
opportunity to say sweetly: “‘ Daddy 
will be able to explain to you what 
* travelling steerage ’ means.” 

“What does it mean, Daddy? 
Something not very nice, evidently.” 

“It was a form of torture-travel 
more common in the days of sail 
than in those of steam,” I replied. 
“ Some of the New Zealand aristoc- 
racy of today could claim, correctly, 
that their ancestors travelled that 
way. I can assure you that we will 
find something better for your Mama. 
If we get what I am going to ask 
for the house we shall be able to 
travel comfortably, though not luxu- 
riously, via the Mediterranean: if 
I have to drop the price, we may have 
to be content with travelling via 
Panama.” 

I found that selling the house, 
even though it was freehold property, 
was going to be more difficult than 
I had expected. There were dozens 
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of young married couples who would 
have been delighted to buy it but 
could only find about one-quarter 
of the purchase money. To our 
dismay, we found that neither the 
Building Societies nor any of the 
usual Finance Houses would advance 
anything. This ought to have told 
me that something was up, but I 
accepted the reason given by each 
Building Society as it declined the 
proffered business: the house was 
‘ substandard,’ and the policy ruling 
since the credit squeeze was ‘no 
money for substandard houses.’ 

Then one day, replying to a letter 
from an old friend, I referred semi- 
jocularly to the impasse in which 
we now found ourselves, to receive 
by return of post an offer from him 
to become mortgagee provided I 
would find a buyer whom I could 
recommend. 

I selected the best of the applicants 
and sent him to see my lawyer. 
Unfortunately he went to see his 
own lawyer too, a keen and com- 
petent young man not too over- 
burdened with business. When I 
had acquired the property only two 
years earlier, my lawyer had been 
content to find that the house was 
not within an area scheduled for 
re-development. Soon afterwards 
the Indusville Corporation decided 
to take steps under a Slum Property 
Act which had been passed several 
years previously. Authority to act 
lay with the Department of Public 
Health and to this Authority went 
my customer’s lawyer, “ Just,” as 
he said, “to make sure.” The 
answer was quickly forthcoming, 


and was unequivocal. “ The house 
in question, together with its immedi- 
ate neighbours, will be acquired by 
the Corporation within the next five 
years at site value only, and will 
be either demolished or expensively 
reconditioned: the site value is 
£114.” 

I received this disastrous news by 
the morning post one day, and before 
telling my wife I went out for a walk, 
waited until the pubs opened, and 
then sat down with a pint of draught 
stout in front of me. Stout, as a 
well-known advertisement indicates, 
has a way of leaving a circle of froth 
round the inside of the glass to 
show how much you drank the 
last time you lifted your elbow. I 
sat and surveyed these rings as I 
helped to create them. In some 
indefinable way they appeared satis- 
factory. I observed that my first 
drink had been no longer than my 
second or third. “ That,” I said to 
myself, “‘ indicates self-control, with- 
out panic or desperation.” Without 
hurrying, I added three more rings. 
They were evenly spaced and the 
colour looked good. By now, each 
ring had dropped a connecting link 
to the ring below, and this seemed to 
me a good thing because it expressed 
cohesion. I thought of all the 
advertisements I could remember, 
and the recollection pleased me. 
Then, looking at the opposite wall, 
which was of that revolting colour, 
a shiny deep cream, I tried to picture 
on it the tall dark aristocratic type 
with which the famous French firm 
beautifies the advertisement columns 
of its chosen English newspapers and 
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periodicals. Slowly, one by one, 
letters appeared : 


‘MESSIEURS, C’EST LE BON 
MOMENT PRENDRE UN 
DUBONNET AFIN DE SUP- 
PORTER LES COUPS DE 
MASSUE DES SEMAINES 
QUI APPROCHENT,’ 


I laughed quietly to myself. “ Well, 
Major Money,” I said, “I don’t 
think that even a pussyfoot would 
grudge that one bottle of stout, or 
complain that it was the memory of 
an advertisement that enabled you 
to support the emotional shocks of 
the weeks that approach. En avant ! 
And to hell with the Pope!” 
(Which was rude, because I have no 
quarrel with him, and for my wife 
he is a very important person.) 

That same evening my buyer, 
who was a Cypriot rejoicing in the 
satisfactory names of Papa Alcibiades 
Christoforou, came to the house. 
I expected to hear that the deal was 
off. I made him repeat his proposal 
before I could believe my ears. He 
was Offering to buy the house for 
£200 less than the price on which 
we had agreed. 

“ But,” I said, “do you realise 
that in five years’ time, or maybe 
less, it will only be worth £114?” 

“T know. But if I don’t buy, I 
shall have to rent a couple of rooms 
somewhere. It would be expensive 
and probably my wife and the land- 
lady would not be friends : landladies 
do not like babies. As far as the 
money is concerned, at the end of 
five years it would be about the 
same thing. There is another thing. 
While I am in rooms I cannot be 


found a house by the Corporation, 
but if they take this one from me 
they will have to find me another.” 

“Tt sounds as though you’d con- 
sulted your lawyer about this offer 
of yours ?” 

“T have. And he agrees that if 
you accept, it is probably a good thing 
for me.” So the deal went through 
after all, but alas! there was not 
now enough passage money for New 
Zealand. 

You may wonder why we sold when 
we knew we could not go to New 
Zealand. One reason was that the 
air of the district in which we were 
living was doing irreparable harm 
to my wife’s health. Another reason 
was that we had now been living in 
a slum for nearly three years and the 
joke had worn rather threadbare. 
Finally, the cash value of the house 
was rapidly wasting away: if we 
remained in it for another five years 
the price I should get for it would 
not even pay the mortgage. 

My job with Percy and Mabel 
had come to an end owing to recession 
in their business. Instead of looking 
for other employment immediately 
I decided to live out of capital for 
a few weeks while prosecuting two 
ideas which had been simmering in 
my brain for a good many months. 
The first concerned a new and 
rather revolutionary type of body 
for a delivery van. I will not say 
any more about it at this stage 
because it is now, after many weeks 
of effort and negotiation, being 
considered by a firm of commercial 
motor-body builders. 

The second idea was bigger. 
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Although basically simple, it yet 
required from me many hours of 
constant uninterrupted concentration, 
because I am no engineer and no 
draughtsman. Finally, I achieved 
something which proved intelligible 
to a patent agent, and a provisional 
patent was obtained. What I had 
invented was a built-in jack for 
motor vehicles which would enable 
either two or all four wheels to be 
jacked up simultaneously by the 
driver without leaving his seat and, 
in addition, permitted the vehicle to 
be moved sideways at will by the 
driver without leaving his seat. 

It seemed to me that as soon as 
the invention was accepted as prac- 
tical, and had been patented, most 
of my troubles would be over. I 
debated with myself and two close 
friends on how I should dispose of 
the patent rights. Eventually we 
came to an agreement on this point, 
a suitable introduction was arranged, 
and the specification and sketches 
were accepted and retained by the 
organisation for consideration, though 
I was warned that they were already 
over-committed in other directions. 
I did not take this warning very 
seriously. Three weeks went by. 
It seemed an age, yet not too long 
considering all the expensive impli- 
cations of the invention. I began 
to wonder how much longer my 
dwindling reserves of cash would last. 
Then the reply came. There was no 
fault to be found with the invention 
as such, but these people found 
themselves, in view of their previous 
commitments, unable to do any- 


thing with it. 


This was a shock, because it had 
seemed to me and my friends that 
the chances of this particular organisa- 
tion taking up the invention were 
peculiarly good. However, I had 
already prepared the ground in 
another direction, and lost no time 
in sending off the papers. It was at 
about this stage that I began to 
revise my idea of going to New 
Zealand by private yacht, deciding 
that, after all, a nice leisurely trip 
through the Mediterranean in a first- 
class steamer might be preferable. 

The reply from firm number two 
was interesting more for what it 
did not say than for what it said, and 
this was odd, for it was a long letter. 
Again there was no criticism of the 
practicability of the invention. Again 
the decision was absolutely and 
uncompromisingly negative. What 
I was left to gather was that I was 
a nuisance to have thought of the 
idea, and that that view would 
probably be shared by every great 
motor corporation in Britain. 

The invention has now been sub- 
mitted in a third direction, and I 
find myself telling the family that 
after all there are several things in 
favour of travelling to New Zealand 
via Panama in one of the smaller 
cargo steamers. My two friends 
remain cheerful. They have already 
recommended a certain foreign firm 
to me as a ‘ possible,’ reminding me 
that other English inventions have 
had to be sold abroad after English 
manufacturers had had the first 
refusal. ‘ Then they make the things 
under licence from the foreigner.’ 
With my infernal capacity for seeing 
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all round a subject, I know there are 
certain advantages accruing to those 
who stand back and let the other 
fellow have a go first. 

By now my financial position was 
extremely precarious. We discussed 
the matter fully. I would have 
liked my two friends to put up {100 
each, and take each a fifth share in 
the invention, but neither of them 
was able to find the money. Instead 
they offered small loans which I 
found myself unable to accept. 

“T’ve now had three top-level 
interviews” I said. “ Although I 
thought at the time I was exceedingly 
lucky to be able to see these men, I 
don’t think any of the interviews 
achieved more than could have been 
obtained by writing. It seems to me 
that the best thing I can do now is 
to carry on by correspondence only, 
and get a job as quickly as I can. 
Just round the corner from the 
residential suburb where I’m now 
residing are the Eldorado Municipal 
Baths. The manager is advertising 
for attendants. For years I’ve fancied 
the idea of being a bath attendant. 
The idea of strolling round all day 
in the warm, wearing the minimum 
of clothing, seems pretty good. I 
think I shall apply.” 

“ That’s not a bad idea—not a bad 
idea at all,” said one of my friends. 
“Do you know, I think I would like 
to be a bath attendant too! If you 
get the job, and if you can recommend 
it, what about getting me there as 
well ?” 


“Can you swim?” asked the 
manager, eyeing me doubtfully. 


“ Under favourable circumstances 
... yes; but I begin to drown on 
the slightest provocation.” 

“H’m. What were you doing 
before ?” 

“ Clerical work and relief driving 
for a firm of haulage contractors.” 

“Ah, that’s better,” said the 
manager, cheering up. ‘Do you 
think you could help the foreman 
with his figures? He’s a terror for 
adding in the year or the day of the 
month and such-like.” 

“I think so,” said I cautiously. 

“Mind you, that isn’t all you’d 
have to do. When you aren’t check- 
ing his figures and so on, there’s a 
lot of towels want folding. Can you 
fold towels ?” 

“Been folding them for years,” 
said I. “ As a matter of fact, folding 
towels is one of the jobs I really like. 
Generally when you fold things the 
edges won’t come even, but a towel 
is different. I always think you tend 
to be pretty good at anything you 
like, don’t you?” 

“No,” said the manager despond- 
ently; “I don’t. Nobody could be 
fonder of golf than I am and I’m 
a shocker at it. Never mind, I dare- 
say you could learn to fold ’em well 
enough in time; we ain’t all that 
fussy. I should say, from the looks 
of you, you’re what I call adaptable. 
Then there’s the motor-mower. If 
you can drive a car I should 
think you could learn to drive a 
motor-mower. Maybe you know 
already ?” 

“The only one I’ve handled is a 
fourteen-inch Atco, but the prin- 
ciple’s the same in all of them.” 
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“You must have been sent,” 
said the manager, looking at me as 
though he expected me to disappear 
suddenly into thin air. “It’s an 
Atco we’ve got, and by the holy 
poker it’s fourteen-inch, as P’ve good 
reason to know; come on, I’ll show 
you.” 

Together we admired an almost 
new Atco motor-mower. “ We call 
it ‘ Councillor Bates,’ but not when 
he’s about. He’s the councillor 
responsible for getting it. He'd 
been on about the grass in front for 
years and at last they got so tired of 
the subject they voted him a mower. 
It kept the grass a treat, it did. Then 
in the winter what do you think 
happened? Why, they decided to 
have flower-beds in front of all the 
municipal buildings! It was a bit 


of a do, really. They’d got that many 


nurseries and greenhouses they didn’t 
know what to do with the flowers 
and plants they were rearing. So 
now you see we’ve got rose-beds in 
front, not grass.” 

“ They’re looking lovely,” I said, 
“but I don’t quite see how the 
mower . .. I mean Councillor 
Bates, comes in.” 

“ Of course you do. Why, haven’t 
you noticed those little cross paths 
in front and behind? They just fit 
him. That’s why I know he’s 
fourteen-inch. We had those paths 
made to measure. And there’s 
another path at the back that is 
wider ; the other man we had was 
fascinated by it. Like an ant, or a 
drunk following the dotted line, you 
know. Used to go up and down, up 
and down, until it fair made you 

M2 


dizzy to watch him. You wouldn’t do 
that, would you ?” 

“No,” I said. “ Fair’s fair: don’t 
want to wear the grass out, do we ? 
But is that all there is left for him to 
do? Councillor Bates, I mean.” 

“Just now; yes. But you never 
know. Come winter, maybe they'll 
put the front back to grass again. 
You never know with Councils. 
Well, do you want the job?” 

“‘ What’s the pay?” 

“* Eight to five, Monday to Friday, 
and Saturday, eight to twelve. Forty- 
four-hour week.” 

“I think I could manage that. 
What’s the pay?” 

“Eight pounds ten a week, and 
going up another ten shillings next 
month.” 

“Do you mean that for checking 
your foreman’s addition, folding a 
few towels, and running the Atco 
over those paths you’re willing to 
pay me eight pounds ten a week?” 

“That’s about it. Nine pounds 
next month. It isn’t me that fixes the 
rate. As a matter of fact I think 
you'll do. You see, Pete’s a bit 
queer-like. He’s a very good man 
for the job; couldn’t wish for a better, 
But he’s—well, a bit queer-like 
sometimes. Get’s moody and all 
that. Likes to take a kick at a 
laundry - basket occasionally. Now 
you look to me like a chap that would 
understand him. Be interested in 
him, but don’t take too much notice. 
Get me?” 

“T think so. When can I start?” 

“ Tomorrow, if you like.” 


I do not yet know Pete’s surname 
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and probably never shall. Everyone 
calls him Pete. I do not know how 
he coped with his many and varied 
tasks before I came, because now he 
wants me with him wherever he 
goes. As we move about together I 
get an occasional wink from the 
manager, and the women half smile 
and turn away their heads. Pete 
explains to me what he is doing to 
the various pieces of machinery, and 
why. He would not do so if he 
thought I wanted to learn, or was 
capable of learning. He does not 
want an intelligent listener . . . just 
a listener, that’s all. Out of an 
excellent selection of tools he seems 
to use about four only: a battered 
screw-driver, a pair of pliers, an 
adjustable spanner, and a little 
double-ended spanner with two alter- 
natives at either end. His oil-can 
is a dried-milk tin with the sides 
squeezed in. He makes many of his 
delicate mechanical adjustments by 
feel only, his fingers working out of his 
sight. He is a maintenance engineer 
and if he failed to turn up for work 
one day I am sure all the machinery 
in the baths would either stop or 
have to be stopped. Not that any of 
us would know how to stop it. 

I think I have heard all Pete’s life- 


story, and we are already beginning — 


to come round for the second time. 
He and the manager and George 
have been here ever since the baths 
were built, except that Pete was away 
for the war years. George is an old 
man of about my age whose task it 
is to keep clean the surroundings 
of the swimming-bath and the men’s 
and boy’s changing-rooms. He 


manages to keep occupied most of 
the time, but would be the last one 
to describe himself as overworked. 
He has a part-time assistant during 
busy hours. Everything in con- 
nection with the bath is done by 
machinery, either electric or gas 
driven. 

Pete and I occupy a kind of control 
room at the rear of the bath. In it 
are washing-machines of two types, 
and also an extractor and a drier. 
Each of these has its different note, 
and when two or more are running at 
the same time it is like an orchestra. 
Across the pleasant hum of the 
washing - machines the rising note 
of the extractor, running only for 
half a minute at a time, is like an 
arpeggio. An opening on one side 


leads via a ladder to the boiler-house. 
This provides its own accompani- 


ment to the music upstairs, the sounds 
being rounded and smoothed by the 
subdued bubble of softly running 
water. 

Occasionally the communicating 
door to the bath is opened, and one 
becomes aware that bathers are there. 
When the door is closed, only the 
sound of the splashes made by the 
swimmers as they dive or jump, 
comes to our ears. It reminds me 
of the surging rush and gobble of 
a great trout rising to take a fly. 

Every now and then the manager 
wanders through on his way to give 
water to his ferns and cucumber 
plants, and says ‘howdy.’ Once every 
two hours or thereabouts a woman 
brings us cups of tea or coffee. Pete 
sets the time-clocks. Pete puts the 
towels into the washing - machine. 
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Pete transfers them, first to the 
extractor and then to the drier. 
Pete flings open the door of the 
drier and throws onto the table 
two or three armfuls of towels. 
I slide off the table, turn round, 
and begin, very leisurely and slowly, 
to fold towels. I fold them very 
carefully, lovingly, because I want 
to make the job last as long as 
possible. If a little piece of fluff 
falls off the towel onto the floor I 
am pleased. I put down the towel 
I am folding, stoop down, pick up 
the little piece of fluff and carry it 
carefully to a cardboard box standing 
near the door. If I can manage to 
get this box about half-full with bits 
of fluff and other oddments | shall 
have an excuse to take it outside, 
across a great gravelled open space, 


to an incinerator. If I can manage to 
get this incinerator about half-full 
I shall be able to put a match 
to it, and remain and watch it 
burn. By the time I get back, 
Pete will have ejected onto the table 


a few more towels, and I shall have 
occupation. 

My principal worry is_ sleep. 
Though one of Pharaoh’s lean kind, 
I am sib to the fat boy in ‘ Pickwick 
Papers.’ If left alone, unoccupied, 
for a few minutes, I have an over- 
powering desire to close my eyes in 
slumber. What with the pleasant 
hum of the machinery and the 
pleasant warmth of the room, I 
am constantly struggling to keep 
awake. Sometimes for many minutes 
together Pete says nothing. When 
he speaks he does so as though to 
himself, without either looking in 
my direction or appearing to require 
any answer or comment. I sit on 
the table, swinging my legs first one 
way and then another. Dare I, 
I wonder, close my eyes? While yet 
resisting the temptation I do so 
involuntarily, and begin to fall off 
the table, recovering myself with a 
start. Every now and then I chuckle. 
“Nine pounds a week,” I say to 
myself; “nine pounds a week!” 





ASSIGNMENT TO GERMANY 


BY MARY HOWARTH 


AFTER the trying and hectic pre- 
occupation of the past few months, 
the departure from Britain and the 
simple rapid flight to Hamburg 
seemed easy going. No violent 
emotional conflict rent my soul as the 
aircraft left British soil, no sudden 
futile yearning to reverse the decision 
spoiled my enjoyment of the thrill 
of take-off. Indeed the departure 
seemed no more than another change 
of direction in the fascinating ever- 
varying course of life, and I was 
conscious of no sense of finality. 
There is an extra-terrestrial, a 
detached quality about air travel 
which obviates the long-drawn-out 
irrevocability, the slow prolonging 
of the agony associated with emigra- 
tion by ship from one’s native land. 
With air travel one is off in a moment, 
in an hour or two one is there; 
aware only of the smallness and one- 
ness of this sad, bad, mad old world 
and the striking family resemblance 
of its sad, bad, mad old inhabitants. 
My husband was waiting for me 
at Hamburg airport, and a joyous 
reunion it was. He had managed 
to procure an unfurnished flat in 
the city, the furniture had been 
safely shipped and unpacked, so 
we had a home ready to live in. 
The dog was collected from the 
zoo department which seems to be 


a concealed feature of most airports. 
He overwhelmed us with his pleasure 
at seeing us; we emerged from the 
encounter slightly déshabillés but 
with stockings intact. He seemed 
quite oblivious of the fact that the 
notices were all in a foreign language, 
or that the terra firma on which he 
stood was noticeably less insular 
than that he had recently left. He 
did not even seem hungry. 

Hamburg is a city of astonishing 
beauty ; the visitor who sees it for 
the first time on a sunny day in 
early May is arrested by a breath- 
taking spectacle of classical urban 
splendour. Although the industrial 
areas still lie derelict, a vast silent 
hinterland of weeds and crumbled 
brick, the West End, housing the 
administrative and shopping-centre, 
was not so badly damaged, and has 
been largely restored. 

This, the city proper, is built as 
if on a wonderful inspiration round 
the shores of a beautiful freshwater 
lake, sparkling sapphire blue in the 


-sunlight and lively with little yachts. 


Here and there along its edge are 
charming old stone bridges, beyond 
which the lake opens out again into 
tranquil residential backwaters, each 
banked with its own individual 
complement of lovely trees. The 
backwaters in turn withdraw them- 
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selves beneath further bridges, 
receding into the suburbs in ever- 
diminishing perspective. Secluded 
water-glades these, where unlooked- 
for trees—copper beech and maple, 
mountain ash and weeping beech— 
reach out from either side; where 
tiny rowing-boats, like fairy coracles, 
wait by red-brick walls and bright 
little gardens. 

Ours was a ground-floor flat in 
one of the bow-fronted Edwardian 
houses which face over the water 
at the lower end of the lake. It 
had the substantial appearance, the 
spacious rooms, the lofty ceilings, 
the good quality fittings, which give 
the pre-1914 buildings of Europe 
such character and enduring atmo- 
sphere in comparison with those of 
a later date. But its Edwardian 


character was not the only interesting 


feature about the house, as we were 
to discover. 

There was also a balcony at the 
back leading down to a small shrub- 
secluded garden where, later on, 
the boys could erect their wigwam 
or play at cowboys, and where 
the dog could exercise himself. 
This, I reasoned, would enable me 
to leave him behind with a clear 
conscience should it be inconvenient 
to take him out with me. 

But alas! he did not enjoy being 
left behind. Besides the indignity 
and the injury to his feelings, no 
other dogs strolled through the 
garden in the same interesting way 
that other dogs strolled through the 
streets. His lonely, ill-done-by howls 
followed me whenever I went out 
to enjoy the long-forgotten freedom 


of solitary exploring and observa- 
tion, undistracted by the persistent 
chatter of young children. 

The day after my arrival the 
putzfrau (charwoman) presented her- 
self on the doorstep. She was the 
daily cleaner at my husband’s office 
and had cheerfully agreed to work for 
me by arrangement as required. 
Although I knew a little German, 
laboriously acquired through a self- 
study course some fifteen years before, 
I was not above the help of a dic- 
tionary to enable me to carry out 
the daily round of housewifery and 
give orders accurately. 

The putzfrau and I contemplated 
each other for a few moments in a 
pleasant enforced silence. All the 
colloquial phrases which one has 
studiously imbibed from the con- 
versational hand-books have a tire- 
some way of deserting one at the 
very moment when they are most 
urgently needed. The frau made a 
remark which I took to be an intro- 
duction and shook me heartily by 
the hand. Everyone shakes vigor- 
ously with everyone else on every 
possible opportunity in Germany. 
She took off her coat and hat and 
followed me into the kitchen; then, 
grasping the broom, looked at me 
hopefully, obviously expecting an 
order, or at least a remark. 

Realising that here at last was 
my chance to try out my German 
conversation on someone who knew 
no English at all, I asked her if she 
had any children—always a sure 
ice-breaker between women. She 
answered that she had two sons, 
and I indicated the photographs 
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which already stood on the mantel- 
piece. 

“So! You have two sons also! ” 
she said. Thus was understanding 
immediately established ; for mother- 
hood is probably the greatest single 
common denominator of the human 
race. 

Mother Hubbard was a woman of 
decided viewpoint and independent 
mind; she was certainly a stalwart 
advertisement for her sex. Con- 
fidence and belief in the invincibility 
of the female radiated from every 
inch of her formidable substance. 
Surveying the photographs of my 
sons with tender eye she suddenly 
favoured me with a loquacious 
arraignment of men and all their 
bad works, particularly their childish 
habit of making wars. 

“We mothers of the world must 
organise ourselves!” she declared, 
brandishing the handle of the broom 
with threatening gesture at our 
would-be militarists. ‘“‘ We must 
stop wars by refusing to allow our 
sons to fight for the politicians.” 

I wilted a little before such excel- 
lence of spirit. Such downright 
common-sense only served to em- 
phasise my feeling of total inadequacy 
in any hopes I might occasionally 
cherish of being able to exert a favour- 
able influence on history. Mother 
Hubbard’s was such a simple and 
sensible solution to the chronic 
problem of how to keep the peace, 
but how was it to be applied and by 
whom? She fixed me with a glaring 
eye—surely she did not think that 
I was capable of attempting the task? 

From there it was but a short step 
to the subject of Hitler. 


“My sons were not Hitler 
Youths,” vouchsafed Mother Hub- 
bard with a sniff of derision, not 
unmixed with pride. “ When ‘ they’ 
came to me and said, ‘ your sons for 
the Hitler Youth,’ I said, ‘ my sons 
no Hitler Youths—my sons are 
mine.” She prodded her ample 
bosom vigorously with the butt-end 
of the broomstick—‘ ‘ my sons are 
mine, not yours.” She growled 
in a respectable imitation of a tigress. 
My mind reverted to the 1930's; 
in retrospect I saw a gauleiter quail 
before such stout maternal possessive- 
ness and slink away, chastened and 
rebuffed, to try his luck on a weaker 
quarry. 

By means of brilliant miming and 
with remarkable agility for one of 
her size, Mother Hubbard then 
demonstrated to me a dramatic 
portrayal of Germany under the 
Nazis. She put her hand to her ear, 
her ear to the keyhole, her finger to 
her mouth ; she glanced warily over 
her right shoulder and fearfully over 
her left ; she flattened herself against 
the door and spirited herself behind 
the curtains ; she crouched ape-like 
behind an armchair and peered out 
slyly from this side and from that ; 
then she finished on a note of high 
finale by giving a breathless and 
fearsome imitation of a poor invisible 
creature—her brother-in-law, so she 
said—being thrown down and kicked, 
pulled to his feet again and bullied 
by a gauleiter. 

Suddenly she paused, her arm in 
mid-air. She put her head on one 
side, her finger pointed upwards, 
and her eyes expanded large and 
knowingly, in the attitude of a char- 
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woman anywhere about to divulge a 
good piece of gossip. 

I waited hopefully, but alas! no 
words came. Though she mouthed 
the words they fell silent from her 
lips. She looked up to the ceiling 
and round the room, her face bulging 
with unspoken information, con- 
nected in some way, I felt instinc- 
tively, with this very house. But 
since she decided in that very 
moment to get on with the work 
waiting to be done, I thought it 
against my interests, and certainly 
uneconomical, to delay her any 
longer. 

° The following day, the third since 
my arrival, I went out to do the daily 
shopping. In Germany there are 


no regular delivery services of milk, 
bread or groceries, such as we take 
for granted in Britain. One must go 


out with one’s shopping-bag every 
day, with a can for the milk, and 
collect the daily necessaries from the 
local shops, of which there are 
many run by small traders, where 
milk and cream are served from 
great churns direct to one’s can. 
In a sophisticated modern city like 
Hamburg this seems a delightfully 
fresh, almost primeval, touch. 

I had taken the dog on the lead. 
To my surprise, since I knew nobody 
in Hamburg, an elegant, youthful- 
looking, middle-aged lady touched 
my arm in the street. 

“Pardon me,” she said, speaking 
in German. “Are you the lady 
who lives in 56 Elbestrasse ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, mystified and 
rather taken aback. My unfamiliarity 
with the language made me slow to 
understand. 


“T am Frau M.,” she explained. 
“T live in the same house. 
the owner.” 

“Oh, how d’you do, Frau M.,” 
I said. We paused to shake hands 
thoroughly in the German manner. 

“You must take the dog with you 
when you go out,” she adjured me 
kindly. “He whines and wuffs- 
wuffs all the time—all the time,” 
she repeated—*“ when you leave him. 
It disturbs the other people in the 
house. He is so unhappy to be left.” 
She bent down and patted the dog. 

“ Oh dear,” I sighed. Here was 
the very problem I had feared before 
ever I left Britain. It seemed to 
crop up like an awkward ghost at 
every point. “I can’t take him 
with me when I go to the city,” 
I explained. “ He is too difficult in 
the shops. I must have him put to 
sleep if he doesn’t settle. We can’t 
have the other people disturbed.” 

The stranger held up her hands 
in horror. 

“Oh! Nicht macht es tot!” she 
protested. “ You must not make him 
dead!” She fondled the unwitting 
creature lovingly, and reassured me. 
“Do not worry. He will soon be 
happy here in Hamburg. Take him 
in the street every day so that he can 
see the other dogs and this—so. . . .” 
She laughed and made a series of 
sniffs here and there after the 
manner of dogs investigating inter- 
esting places. 


I am 


A few days later, as my husband 
and I left the car just before lunch- 
time to enter the house, we met 
Frau M. at the gate. 

“Good morning, Frau M.,” I 
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exclaimed. ‘“‘ May I introduce my 
husband?” I explained to him 
how helpful Frau M. had been 
about the dog. 

“How d’you do, Frau M.,” he 
said. ‘Come along in and have a 
drink with us.” 

Frau M. hesitated, a little unsure 
of herself. Then she reacted to his 
friendliness. 

“Thank you very much,” she 
smiled. “I would like to.” 

We went inside and sat down in 
our still rather unlived-in drawing- 
room. It is the little things, the 
odds and ends, the pictures, the 
photographs, the piece of knitting, 
the letters and invitation cards on 
the mantelpiece, the rather untidy 
heap of papers and magazines that 
give a house the cosy relaxed atmo- 
sphere of a home. 

Frau M. accepted the offer of 
a whisky-and-soda. My husband 
handed it and poured me my usual 
sherry. 

Frau M., a small and dignified 
figure in black, sipped her drink. 
She was obviously pleased at hav- 
ing been invited into our home; 
an innate vivacity bubbled up within 
her and she sparkled attractively. 
Despite our limited German the 
conversation flowed easily ; a certain 
affinity of personality seemed to 
interplay between us which con- 
veyed understanding where words 
failed to register. We talked of the 
beauty of Hamburg, of our satis- 
faction with the flat (which had been 
let through an agent), and of course of 
the dog. She said how she loved 
dogs, how she had always had dogs 


when she lived in Berlin, how she so 
much liked Berlin and wished she 
could still live there. 

Somehow or other the conver- 
sation veered round to her personal 
affairs. She had once had a very 
large house in Berlin, but she seldom 
visited the city now; she did not 
like travelling in Germany. 

“* Why ? ” we asked, politely inter- 
ested rather than curious. 

She shifted in her seat and a 
strange look, half sinister, half tragic, 
came over her face. She paused, 
looking from one to the other of us, 
then she turned to me with a very 
direct look, her smile flickering off 
and on, as if the vivacity which 
distinguished her died at a memory 
and was revived by the irrepressible 
nature within her. 

“Do you not know who I am?” 
she asked quizzically, as if we must 
surely know. 

“No,” we replied. ‘“ We don’t 
know many people in Germany.” 

She paused again, then spoke 
simply and to the point. 

“ My husband was Professor M. 
—he was Hitler’s doctor,” she said 
quietly. 

It seemed as if an unimportant 
little squib, of even less consequence 
than the slight start it gave us, had 
been popped off in the room. A 
momentary embarrassment was per- 
ceptible in what had been till then 
an easy relationship, and Mother 
Hubbard’s curious unspoken insinua- 
tions of the day before suddenly 
explained themselves. 

But we all quickly recovered 
ourselves. Governed by the rules of 
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hospitality we sought to put Frau M. 
at her ease ; it was for us to indicate 
that the subject was neither taboo 
nor holy in our house. 

“In that case you need another 
drink ! ” said my husband cheerfully. 
** Allow me to replenish your glass.” 

We conversed as easily and freely 
as hitherto. The fact that this charm- 
ing and kindly woman, whose tenants 
we were and who was at this moment 
accepting our hospitality, happened 
to be the widow of some remote 
personage who had been Hitler’s 
doctor, was just an immaterial coin- 
cidence, an incidental ripple linger- 
ing after the distant passage of some 
violent but now long-spent force. 

At this point in time the war 
seemed like a dreadful nightmare. 
For us in our English drawing- 
room in that Hamburg house, in a 
Germany whose people now seem 
as free, as civilised, as human, as 
unmartial as we in Britain, it was 
difficult to think that Hitler was 
anything more than a legendary 
ogre ; difficult to believe that friendly 
people like Frau M., who accept us 
with warmth and respect, were only 
fifteen years ago our unscrupulous 
adversaries and ten years ago our 
broken and defeated foes. Yet here 
we were caught up in the life thread, 
actually living under the same roof 
on a landlord-tenant basis, with one 
of those who had belonged to the 
limited circle of Hitler’s intimates. 

“Hitler had so many doctors,” 
we observed discreetly. There was 
no need to make heavy going of 
the matter. It was common know- 
ledge that the man was a neurotic, 


and if the treatment of neurosis is 
to be to the satisfaction of the patient, 
the personality of the doctor is as 
important as his prescriptions in 
seeking an antidote. In his search 
for a satisfactory doctor we knew that 
Hitler had many disappointments, 
and made many changes, before he 
found the one whose personality 
could give him the confidence which 
was the sedative he most needed. 

Frau M. told us how her husband, 
a huge, jovial, substantial man, be- 
came Hitler’s doctor in 1936, how 
they had moved to a beautiful twenty- 
roomed house in the most exclusive 
quarter of Berlin, how Hitler had 
often visited their home where he 
found himself most able to relax, how 
her husband had died in captivity in 
1948, how she now shared with a 
nephew the ownership of this Ham- 
burg house, her husband’s pre-war 
property. 

“* What was Hitler like as a man ? ” 
I asked. The subject was rather 
distasteful, almost contradictory, like 
talking of a real ogre as if he were 
human, but curiosity is a strong 
impulse. 

“He liked to laugh,” she said 
simply. “ He laughed a lot with us. 
He made many jokes. He never 
drank alcohol. Cocoa was his fav- 
ourite drink.” 

It all sounded so strangely in- 
nocuous, like an intimate glimpse 
behind the scenes of the horrible 
old ogre in the pantomime relaxing 
in his dressing-room between per- 
formances ! 

Frau M. opened her heart frankly 
and undramatically. It was prob- 
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ably quite a novelty for her to find 
listeners who were not automatically 
prejudiced against her to the extent 
of ostracism. Living very frugally 
in a single room at the top of the 
beautiful house of which she was 
once chatelaine, and in which she 
once entertained the men whose 
evil ideas plunged the whole world 
into tragedy, Frau M. accepted a 
complete reversal of circumstances 
philosophically and cheerfully. Well 
she might, of course, for she was 
probably left with much more from 
the ruins of her old life than are many 
of those who suffered more directly 
through Hitler. 

Suddenly she noticed the clock. 

“Two o'clock!” she exclaimed. 
“TI must go now. I have kept you 
from your lunch.” 

She moved to the door, then 
paused. 

“TI have some photographs,” she 
murmured diffidently. “ Some time 
I will show them to you—after lunch 
perhaps.” 

“Oh, scrap the lunch!” declared 
my husband breezily. His interests 
of the moment are never governed 
by meal-times. 

Frau M. went upstairs and returned 
a few minutes later with a bundle of 
photographs and magazine cuttings. 
She spread them out on the table. 
They were familiar enough to anyone 
who remembers the 1930’s ; similar 
ones can be found on any newspaper 
files. The same sinister uniforms, 
the same slinky black cars, the same 
impression of a public rally or military 
manceuvres, the same insignificant 
little central figure, except that these 


photographs were all dominated by 
the huge, gross, beaming personage 
of Frau M.’s late husband. 

One photograph, taken in the late 
thirties, showed Frau M., youthful 
and vivacious, with a party at a 
public rally, seated next to a strikingly 
pretty, gay young girl of about 
nineteen or twenty. 

“That is Eva Braun.” 

The name connoted nothing but 
spiritual squalor, moral debasement 
and ignominious death in our minds. 

We looked at Frau M.’s photo- 
graphs and Press cuttings with the 
detached unfeeling curiosity with 
which one regards trivial historical 
mementos ina museum. To us they 
meant nothing, they were only the 
dead relics of a bygone pirate. But 
to Frau M. they were redolent with 
living memories of personal events 
in her life, of the days when she 
consorted with the highest in the 
land, enjoying the exclusive sweets 
of power, blissfully unaware of how 
it was all destined to end. 

But however much we might 
disdain the people who figured in 
these pictures from her family album, 
we had to remember our manners 
and our own humanitarian attitude 
to life. 

“Thank you for showing us, Frau 
M.,” we said. “It is very sad for 
you.” 

She smiled and jerked her head in 
a philosophical gesture. 

“ Alles kaputt!” she said. “ All 
smashed, ruined. That is life!” 


We sat down to lunch in a para- 
doxical frame of mind. How, we 
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asked ourselves, does one meet a 
situation such as this? How does 
one adjust, ought one to adjust, one’s 
general moral attitude towards world 
political movements when confronted 
with a personal relationship which 
touches, even if indirectly, the human 
element in such a movement ? How 
does one accommodate one’s mind to 
living in the same house with a person 
who had been an intimate associate 
of those who embodied an evil one 
conceived to be anti-Christian and 
which one had set one’s mind to 
destroy ? 

The harder we thought the harder 
it was to decide whether we ought 
to think about it, or whether we 
should just accept the circumstance 
without question as an unavoidable 
fait accompli, as one of the curious 
little paradoxes in life which Fate, 
ever delighting in irony, seems to 
take pleasure in serving up to us. 
Contemplating Frau M., and what 
our personal attitude towards her 
should be, was like trying to judge 
one of those pictures that look like 
a jolly old dear one way up and a 
jolly old devil the other. 

Two days later, my husband had 
to fly to the South of Germany on 
business. His destination, Cologne, 
is a distance of some 300 miles from 
Hamburg, involving much the same 
difference in latitude as a journey 
between Edinburgh and London. 

He was far from well, running a 
slight temperature with all the signs 
of a chill, when he left home in the 
early morning to go to the airport. 
Yet far be it for a mere woman to 
suggest to a man that his business 


might be postponed for a few days, 
thereby implying that he is not, in 
fact, so essential as he feels. This 
is rank heresy and reveals a pitiful 
ignorance on the part of woman of the 
importance of Man in relation to the 
Universe. 

But there does sometimes come a 
time when Nature decides to assert 
herself over the most essential of 
men. At six o'clock that same 
evening an unexpected telephone 
call was put through to my house. 
It was my husband ringing from his 
hotel bedroom in Cologne. He told 
me that the high altitude of the 
flight had aggravated his fever, that 
he had been forced to see a doctor, 
who had diagnosed a severe attack 
of tonsillitis and ordered him straight 
to bed. On no account was he to 
fly back to Hamburg that week ; this 
would only worsen an already bad 
condition. 

“T’m very krank,” his voice 
croaked pitifully in my ear, arousing 
all my innate feminine sympathy for 
the male who is really as ill as he 
seems to be. “ Krank and alone. 
I can’t swallow a thing. Can you 
fly down tomorrow? Ring up the 
office and ask them to lay it on for 
you.” 

“Of course,” I replied without 
hesitation. “ll be there.” It is 
not always that duty to a sick husband 
compels one to put oneself out in 
such a tolerable way, to abandon 
forthwith all duil domestic duties 
and undertake an exciting journey to 
an interesting place. If a husband 
must be ill, and ill enough to require 
one’s presence imperatively, how 
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accommodating of the streptococci to 
become active in Cologne ! 

I put down the receiver and quickly 
rang the office. Yes, they had already 
heard and were about to ring me. 
There was a direct flight from 
Hamburg to Cologne twice weekly 
and tomorrow happened to be the 
day. The plane left at 8 A.M. 
Could I be ready to travel on it? 
No, I must not order a taxi. It 
would be no trouble, indeed it would 
be a pleasure, for them to get up 
half an hour earlier than usual and 
drive me to the airport. 

I replaced the receiver, conscious 
of a strange feeling of freedom, of 
not being attached fast and insepar- 
ably to the house like a snail, which 
I had not known since my children 
were born. There was nothing to 
stop me from packing a suitcase and 
leaving the house as the circumstance 
demanded. All I had to do was to 
turn the key in the lock. No children, 
no boiler, no garden to be delegated; 
it seemed too good to be true. 

Indeed it was too good to be true; 
I had forgotten the dog. The chronic 
problem of the dog again reared 
itself large and obstructive, a big 
impediment in the path of freedom. 
I had become used to this frustration 
now, but it did seem a poser this 
time. However did one set about 
farming out a dog in a strange 
foreign city where one knew not a 
soul ? 

Frantically I seized the telephone 
and rang the office. Except for my 
husband the staff were all Germans 
and I had never met any of them, 
but they might be able to suggest a 


solution. There was no answer; 
they had all gone home. 

In desperation I racked my brains. 
There must be some way out of the 
impasse ; surely the dog could not 
stand between me and my sick 
husband. Yet it was certain that 
I could neither take him with me 
nor leave him behind alone in the 
flat for a week. All at once, like a 
traveller sighting a longed-for oasis 
in the desert, I thought of Frau M. 
Ah! dear old Frau M. would help. 
Frau M. would know of an answer. 

Seizing my dictionary, I ran up 
the four flights of oak-banistered 
stairs to the top of the house, and 
scanned the doors eagerly. One 
carried a little bell labelled Frau M. 
I pressed it. Frau M. opened the 
door. She was just cooking her 
evening meal, and was completely 
taken aback at seeing me. After all, 
our acquaintance was of the slightest 
and very recent, besides which I was 
a foreigner to her. Her face registered 
her surprise. 

“Come in,” she exclaimed in 
natural welcome, not forgetting to 
shake hands vigorously. She excused 
her flushed face, indicating the cooker. 
She showed me into her small 
pleasant room, made spacious by 
the extreme paucity of furniture and 
the lovely unencumbered view of 
the lake through the wide-open 
window. 

I explained the reason for my 
intrusion. 

“My husband is very ill in 
Cologne, Frau M. It may be an 
abscess in the throat. I must go 
to him. Do you know of a boarding- 
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kennels, a hund hotel, in Hamburg 
where I could leave the dog?” 

“A hund pension? Yes, I under- 
stand.” She bit her lip. “ But I 
do not know of one in Hamburg.” 
She thought hard for a few moments, 
determined not to be a broken reed. 
“Wait a moment. I know of some- 
one who might be able to tell me 
of one,” she murmured. I looked at 
her anxiously, urgently. Could she 
kindly find out for me and let me 
know later in the evening, as I was 
due to fly at eight next morning ?” 

She pursed her lips, looking 
thoughtfully out of the window. 
Suddenly she turned towards me 
and took both my hands impulsively. 

** T will take the dog for you,” she 
smiled brightly, solving the problem 
in one simple sentence. “I can take 
him, yes. I will like to have him. 
How long shall you be away?” 

“ Six days,” I replied diffidently, 
hazarding a guess. It seemed rather 
a tall order to expect a total stranger 
to keep the dog for six days. Besides, 
it was difficult to adjust oneself to 
the idea that this person was now 
a normal member of society, not 
a kind of moral leper from whom 
one could neither ask nor expect a 
favour. 

* But it is much too long for you 
to keep him, Frau M.,” I protested 
rather feebly. “‘ We will find a 
hund pension.” 

““No”—she patted my hand firmly 
and decisively. “I insist. Your 
husband is ill, you must go to him. 
I will take the dog.” 

“Frau M.,” I murmured grate- 
fully, “you are very kind.” I 
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seized her hand and shook it warmly. 
“* T have found a friend in Germany,” 
I added spontaneously. It was a pro- 
foundly simple and sincere remark, 
but, in that particular context, what 
a wealth of paradoxes it contained ! 

I went downstairs feeling a little 
upside-down. Our careful moralising 
a few days before seemed smug and 
pompous, even stupid. Why should 
not this generous and warm-hearted 
woman be accepted for what she 
was without the moral inhibitions 
aroused by the political and profes- 
sional associations of her late hus- 
band, already dead eight years ? 

Next morning at seven o’clock I 
took the dog, his basket, his toilet 
requisites and his food upstairs as 
arranged, and delivered him over to 
Frau M. She was just beginning 
her breakfast and a lovely aroma of 
fresh-made coffee filled the room. 
The dog licked her hand and she 
invited him on to the settee beside 
the little breakfast-table. I gave 
her some money to buy more food 
as required. She interested the dog 
in a piece of buttered roll, and I 
beat a quick retreat while the going 
seemed good. 


A week later, my husband re- 
covered sufficiently, thanks to peni- 
cillin, to leave Cologne for Frankfurt 
to complete his business, and I flew 
back to Hamburg, arriving at 7.30 
in the evening. The plane dropped 
in, as it were, over a city of tiny 
houses set amid a garden of flower- 
beds; the fruit-trees appertaining 
to every house were in bloom. 

On arrival at my flat I went 
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straight up to Frau M.’s room. We 
exchanged the customary felicities. 

“ And the dog? Has he been a 
nuisance ? ” 

Frau M. indicated the old army 
blanket which covered the couch. 
It looked suspiciously dusty, thick 
with short, bright-gold hairs, and in 
the middle was a round cosy-looking 
depression. 

“The very morning you left” 
—she demonstrated an 
of extreme fastidiousness — “ he 
selected the couch to lie on. Oh, 
no. He wouldn’t dream of lying 
in the basket. That was only the 
dining-room.” 

As there was no other furniture in 
the room which could possibly be 
used as a bed, I was forced to the 
conclusion, not without a feeling of 
guilt, that Frau M., having been 
ousted from her couch by my dog, 
had been reduced to sleeping in the 
basket which he had disdained. 

I gave her the box of chocolates 
I had brought for her. She returned 
me some change out of the money 
I had left for food. 


“Oh no.” I protested. “ You 
keep it.” 
“ No—no,” she insisted. “I did 


not spend it.” This hardly tallied 
with her description of the dog’s 
appetite and his passion for liver 
sausage. 

We shook hands and I turned to 
go. On an impulse she put her hand 
on my shoulder and kissed me in a 
warm affectionate gesture. My cold 
awkward British temperament pre- 
vented me from responding in a 
similar way without embarrassment, 


attitude . 


but the reciprocal feeling welled up 
within me nevertheless. 

For the first time since I can 
remember, it seemed that the sin- 
ister mask of inherent evil, which 
had hitherto always been associated 
in my mind with the word German, 
had completely disappeared and re- 
vealed a lovable, affectionate, kind- 
hearted human being. The moment 
was like the point in the fairy-tale 
when the horrid old ogre turns into 
the charming and unspoiled young 
princess; the moment when the 
age-long curse is broken, when the 
Good and Beautiful emerges in 
final triumph over the Evil. 

I went downstairs to my own flat 
and contemplated the lovely scene 
from the drawing-room window. 

The long summer’s evening drew 
in to the darkening and the lake lay 
like a cloth of gold under the sunset 
sky; obtuse, penetrating, opaque 
shadows crept across it from the 
flanking trees. The little yachts, 
gilded by the glowing clouds, rocked 
gently at their moorings, their tall 
tapering masts swaying in harmonious 
alignment ; a cluster of red umbrellas, 
like a clump of forest toadstools, 
sprung magically to life where the 
lighted tables of an outdoor café 
illuminated a shadowy corner ; there 
was a sense of culture and gracious 
living, and for the first time in my 
life I no longer felt uneasy about 
Germany. The sinister connotation 
of the name fell away, and with Frau 
M. in my thoughts I felt an affinity 
with, even an affection for, these 
Germans who had accepted me so 
warmly into their midst. 
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THE Turks have a saying that if you 
hit an Englishman once, he will 
smile, a second time and he will 
turn away, but a third time and he 
will kill you. The roar of indigna- 
tion which resounded through the 
country when it heard that President 
Nasser had seized the Suez Canal 
should not have surprised him. For 
years he has been sedulously pro- 
voking Britain, and.the truth is that 
we have found the appeasement of 
him an occupation as futile as that 
of ploughing the sands or trying to 
empty a pond with a sieve. He broke 
most of the undertakings Egypt gave 
over the Sudan, and we meekly sub- 
mitted. He ordered us out of the 
Canal Zone, and 80,000 British 
troops packed up and went. He 
stopped the passage of tankers 
through the Canal, and we took the 
tolerant line that dictators will be 
boys. So far from displaying any 
gratitude for this amenability, he 
redoubled his abuse and anti-British 
propaganda and tried a bit of black- 
mail on the text that ‘ If you don’t 
give me what I want, I shall get it 
from Russia.’ Finally, after spend- 
ing some months preparing for a 
crowning act of insolence, the seizure 
of the Suez Canal, he seized it. He 
did so on the pretext that the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain having withdrawn their offer 
to finance the building of the Aswan 





Dam, he needed the money and was 
not going to wait till 1968 to get it. 
He skated lightly over the fact that 
if the Canal is properly maintained, 
the dues will not give him more than 
a fraction of what he will require for 
the dam, as well as the equally 
obvious fact that if he is serious in 
promising to pay proper compensa- 
tion to the extruded shareholders (of 
whom the largest is the Government 
of the United Kingdom), after he 
has done this the surplus will be so 
diminished as to be almost negligible 
for dam-building. It is a matter of 
simple arithmetic. In round figures 
the gross annual revenue from the 
Canal is thirty-four million pounds 
and the cost of upkeep twenty-four 
million. This will leave President 
Nasser with no more than ten 
million pounds with which to carry 
out any developments that are neces- 
sary, to compensate the shareholders, 
and to build a dam the cost of which 
is estimated at three hundred and 
fifty million dollars, spread over five 
years. Something has gone very 
much agley with President Nasser’s 
arithmetic, and whatever may be the 
explanation—if there is an explana- 
tion—he can hardly complain if 
people are beginning to ask if we are 
back in the brave days of Hitler and 
Mussolini, when any week-end might 
bring the tale of some new outrage 
or breach of treaty. 
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As an additional slap on the cheek 
of the British public, the President 
calmly announced his intention of 
retaining any British technicians he 
requires at Suez, virtually under 
conditions of forced labour. 

The real trouble is not nationalisa- 
tion, but Nasser. We know that he 
does not like us, and we are now in 
the position of a man who sees his 
lifeline in the hands of someone who 
has declared himself an enemy and 
has been busy sharpening his knife. 
He may pour out promises, but 
from past experience we know only 
too well what his word is worth. 
The mere fact of nationalisation is the 
least of the matter. Other countries 
have nationalised foreign enterprises 
within their borders, but while the 
victims may have loudly complained, 
the situation was not serious; and 
in 1968 the Canal Company would 
anyhow have become Egyptian prop- 
erty. President Nasser’s offence is 
twofold. In the first place, without 
asking the approval of anyone, he 
has ridden roughshod over a number 
of agreements, including the Con- 
vention of 1888. In the second place 
he has treated the Suez Canal as if it 
were an ordinary property like a 
railway line or an electrical power 
company ; whereas the Canal is an 
artery to many countries, including 
the United Kingdom. If through 
neglect or bad management the 
traffic through the Canal should be 
stopped, grave damage might result 
to the world’s economy and particu- 
larly to that of certain countries. If, 
again, President Nasser, for political 
reasons, should decide suddenly to 


close the Canal, to discriminate, or 
even just to raise the rates to a pro- 
hibitive figure, the countries, whose 
tankers and freighters have been 
accustomed to use it, would be 
heavily prejudiced. These are not 
idle conjectures: during the past 
few years Egypt has interfered with 
traffic wishing to pass through and 
has ignored the admonitions of the 
United Nations. 

The fact is that the Canal is too 
important a matter to be at the mercy 
of a weak and unstable country like 
Egypt and of an unpredictable dic- 
tator like President Nasser. Of course 
the whole question should have been 
opened and settled years ago. It 
certainly should have been before we 
moved our troops from the Canal 
Zone and while we still had something 
with which to bargain. That the 
Canal is an international interest and 
should be under international control 
is a fact so obvious that it is astonish- 
ing we should have ignored it until 
now. All that can be said is that 
presumably we thought 1968 was 
still a long way off and that sufficient 
unto the day were the international 
crises thereof. This attitude is 
another example of our fatal habit, 
to which in the past ‘ Comment’ has 
called attention more than once, of 
never dealing with a problem until 
it has become a crisis. Now the 


matter must be opened in the least 
favourable circumstances for us. The 
one thing a dictator can never afford 
to do is to climb down, and President 
Nasser has whipped up feeling in 
Egypt to such purpose that it will be 
very difficult for him to agree to a 
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settlement; and since he is not 
ready for a compromise, he could 
hardly have accepted an invitation 
to a conference which means that if 
it means anything. 

A possible solution would be for 
Egypt to agree to the internation- 
alisation of the Canal in return for 
the money needed to build President 
Nasser’s Dam, over which in fair- 
ness we must concede he has grounds 
for feeling he has been rather roughly 
treated. The United States Treasury 
told him he could have the money 
and a few days later the State Depart- 
ment told him that after all he could 
not ; while within twenty-four hours 
Britain, without vouchsafing any 
reason, followed suit and withdrew 
her support too. All this needs some 
explanation. If a current suggestion 
is well-grounded, and the State 
Department had in mind an impend- 
ing Presidential Election and the 
presence of two million Jewish 
voters in the State of New York, 
rather than the financial position of 
Egypt, President Nasser had some 
reason to feel aggrieved. And why 
should Britain have followed suit so 
swiftly and as a matter of course ? 
And why again for that matter did 
the leader of the Opposition at once 
and without even consulting the 
rank and file of his Party take up so 
combative a position? Before we 
dismiss the whole business as a 
Russian-inspired intrigue, we may 
well ask if the Russians are the only 
people who are fishing in troubled 
waters. 

At any rate, in mid-August, when 
the representatives of twenty-two 


countries met in London, Egypt, 
as had been expected, was absent, 
and so was Greece—the latter for 
reasons quite unconnected with the 
Canal. Subsequently eighteen of the 
twenty-two countries accepted, with 
minor modifications, Mr Dulles’s 
proposals. Russia, India, Ceylon and 
Indonesia dissented: Russia because 
she is Russia and does not want a 
settlement that is not a surrender 
by the West; India, Ceylon and 
Indonesia because they scented or 
thought they scented a return of 
‘ Imperialism.’ Among the objectors 
the real lead was taken not by Mr 
Shepilov, but by Mr Krishna Menon, 
who was as unhelpful as usual and 
contrived to delay a decision by 
twenty-four hours. 

The Conference then dissolved, 
leaving a committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr Menzies—and what 
happier choice could have been made? 
—to approach President Nasser with 
the conclusions of the majority. 
President Nasser is ready, and would 
obviously have been stupid to refuse, 
to meet the committee; but while 
there are indications that he is 
beginning to realise Britain is in 
earnest, and to be uncertain about 
the support he is likely to get from 
his Arab friends, his compliance 


, does not imply any intention of 


climbing down. The committee will 
do well to get anything but the 
smallest of change out of him. 
Failing acceptance of the com- 
mittee’s proposals, the ball will pre- 
sumably pass to the United Nations, 
who are most unlikely to produce 
a settlement with which everybody 
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will agree. In fact it is unlikely to 
produce a settlement at all, with 
Russia’s veto hanging like a cloud 
over the deliberations of the Security 
Council; and even if it did, what 
assurance have we that President 
Nasser would accept it, any more 
than he accepted the admonitions 
of the United Nations to stop closing 
the Canal to Israel’s tankers? But 
if he is obdurate in his discussions 
with Mr Menzies’s committee, what 
other sequel can there be? A refer- 
ence to the United Nations, though 
unlikely to be fruitful of anything 
except recrimination, is probably 
inevitable. Public opinion in this 


country has swung appreciably during 
the last few weeks, and would scarcely 
approve direct action by Britain and 
France until the United Nations had 
been tried and found wanting. 


The debate in Parliament on 
Defence in July did not answer or 
even seriously tackle the question of 
what sized army we want with what 
kind of weapons for what sort of war. 
Obviously we cannot expect to get 
very far till we have decided whether, 
if we have to fight, we shall fight 
with atomic or conventional weapons 
or both. The size of the army we 
require must largely depend on the 
answer to this question. Probably 
the truth is that we want at least two 
different armies, trained in a different 
way and with different weapons, one 
to carry out the police work of the 
Commonwealth, and one to resist 
a possible Russian attack through 
Germany. Even that is not the whole 
problem, because it is by no means 


certain that atomic weapons would 
be used in a European war. If the 
Russians limited themselves to con- 
ventional weapons we would prob- 
ably do likewise, both sides waiting 
for someone else to start a kind of 
war which might well destroy civilisa- 
tion in Europe; but we would still 
require atomic weapons, and men 
who knew how to use them. 

This brings us to the disagreeable 
conclusion that we are trying to 
defend ourselves beyond our means. 
We might be able to afford a fairly 
large army to fight a conventional 
war, or a much smaller army armed 
with atomic weapons ; but we really 
cannot afford both. At the moment 
we are trying to have both, with the 
result that we are in danger of finding 
ourselves with neither—with neither, 
that is, which would be effective. 

The dilemma has emphasised the 
unreality of the argument between 
the Government and the Opposition 
on manpower. The Socialists are 
anxious to get rid of or at least 
drastically to reduce the period of 
national service. They believe, or 
appear to believe, that we should 
rely once more, as in the old days, on 
a professional army, and have only 
to offer sufficient pay and amenities 
to get all the men we need. The 
Government, while anxious to move 
in this direction, are more cautious 
or more disillusioned. They answer 
that we have already spent millions 
of money on raising the pay and 
pensions of officers and men and 
making life in the Army more attract- 
ive to all ranks ; that the recruits are 
still not arriving in sufficient num- 
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bers; and that without national 
service by 1961 the Army would 
have dropped to about 150,000 men. 

The flaw in the Socialist argument 
is the popular assumption that, in 
the matter of offering financial induce- 
ments to young men, the Army can 
compete successfully with business, 
even in days when there is a good 
civilian job waiting for anyone who 
wants it. Unhappily recruitment, 
like emigration, only prospers when 
times are hard ; when they are good, 
the Queen’s shilling may become five 
or even ten shillings, and still the 
recruits are shy. The freer life of the 
civilian wins them, or most of them, 
every time, only the very small 
minority who are naturally attracted 
to the life of a soldier joining up; 
and they join up, not for five shillings 
or for ten, not because of improved 
barracks or new schoolrooms for the 
children or increased pensions for 
themselves at a remote old age, but 
because they fancy the life of a 
soldier. 

The same erroneous assumption 
goes far to explain why, when we are 
spending more on the Army than we 
have ever spent before in time of 
peace, we are getting so little value 
for our money. The trouble over 
Suez has exposed some of the naked- 
ness of the land. With four divisions 
in Germany, a sizable body of men 
in Cyprus, and forces (albeit greatly 
reduced) in Malaya and Kenya, we 
found the greatest difficulty in collect- 
ing anything to impress President 
Nasser. We are not even convinced 
that the men we have got are as well- 
equipped or as well-trained as they 


ought to be. The money is being 
spent all right, but much of it is not 
being spent on giving us a larger and 
more efficient army. At present it 
is unbalanced and top heavy. We 
have, for example, far too many 
officers in the middle group—tlieu- 
tenant-colonels and majors, whose 
active soldiering days are over—and 
not enough company and platoon 
commanders. The more senior men 
stay on; they are not yet due for 
their pensions ; and so jobs have to 
be found for them. It would be far 
more economical to encourage them 
to leave now, with higher pensions 
than they are entitled to draw on 
their years of service, than to keep 
them on in manufactured jobs. The 
higher pensions they would get 
would cost the country far less in 
the end ; and incidentally the officers 
would be set free to look for fresh 
work while they are still young 
enough to adjust themselves to it. 


The dispute between Mr Azikiwe, 
the regional premier of East Nigeria, 
and Sir Clement Pleass, the Governor, 
has stirred up afresh the doubts of 
those who consider that West Africa 
is hardly ready as yet for the inde- 
pendence demanded by its leaders. 
The best that can be said for ‘ Zik’ 
is that he acted imprudently. As 
founder and life-chairman of the 
African-Continenial Bank, he encour- 
aged or at least allowed the Govern- 
ment to deposit a large sum of public 
money with the Bank, which at the 
time this happened was believed to 
be in low water financially. Clearly, 
once a charge of this sort has been 
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made, it must be investigated. The 
question was by whom. ‘ Zik’ 
wanted a regional committee of 
enquiry, appointed by the Govern- 
ment, that is, in effect, by himself. 
But banking is a federal not a regional 
concern; and apart from this tech- 
nical objection, there is the obvious 
consideration that any enquiry must 
not only be genuine, but be recog- 
nised by everybody as genuine, as 
* Zik’s ’ committee would not be. 

His suggestion that the whole 
business is a racket inspired by the 
European banks, who until recently 
have had a monopoly of the banking 
business of Nigeria, is as absurd as 
his other suggestion that the Colonial 
Office is trying to use a faked charge 
against the integrity of a public man 
as an excuse for slowing down the 
rate of constitutional progress in 
West Africa. Actually nothing would 
more surely have this result than a 
belief in the widespread existence of 
graft and a failure to test such a 
belief by a fair and thorough enquiry. 
Graft is a canker on democratic 
government, and those who know 
West Africa best are aware how 
easily it may establish itself there and 
with what difficulty it would then be 
excised. 

This particular criticism of ‘ Zik’ 
began with Mr Eyo, who was until 
fairly recently one of his colleagues. 
It was Mr Eyo who brought the 
charge of corruption into the open. 
* Zik’ is now pursuing him with a 
claim for enormous damages for 
libel; and on the grounds of this 
pending action the Speaker of the 
East Nigerian Legislature ruled Par- 


liamentary discussion of the charges 
out of order. Normally his decision 
would be regarded as most proper, 
since obviously Parliament should 
not debate something that is sub 
judice. But in this instance it appears 
that Mr Eyo had given notice that 
he would raise the question before 
‘ Zik’ had filed his action; and the 
more suspicious were not slow to 
suggest that the action was intended 
to shut out Parliamentary discussion 
and had no other serious purpose. 
It is hard to see how in all the 
circumstances the Secretary of State 
could have taken any other course 
than he chose. At least his Com- 


mission of Enquiry is a guarantee 
that the charges against ‘ Zik’ will 
be thoroughly sifted; and in the 
interests of Nigeria that is by far 
the most important point. 


* Zik,’ however, is a formidable 
fighter. Believing that the best 
offence is attack, he has busied him- 
self during the past weeks collecting 
evidence, not so much towards show- 
ing his own innocence, as to establish 
the guilt of others, in particular of 
the Bank of British West Africa; 
and in this competitive mud-raking 
he appears to be meeting with 
some success. At least he looks 
like ensuring that when the Com- 
mission reports, he will not be the 
only person smeared. 

An unfortunate result of ‘ Zik’s’ 
alleged indiscretion is that, until the 
committee has reported, the con- 
stitutional conference, which should 
have been held in September, will 
have to be postponed. For the 
upshot of the conference was con- 
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fidently expected to be independence, 
and with a heavy cloud hanging over 
East Nigeria, this further step could 
scarcely be taken. 

The elections in Nigeria’s neigh- 
bour, the Gold Coast, have given 
Mr N’Krumah the ‘reasonable 
majority’ for which Mr Lennox 
Boyd stipulated before a claim for 
independence could be regarded as 
made good. The elections were fair 
and peaceful enough to satisfy the 
Parliamentary Delegation which was 
sent out to observe them. The 
approach to independence, however, 
has brought another problem to the 
fore. Until now practically the whole 
administration has been carried on 
by British officers of the Colonial 
Service. Today they are feeling 
With the dis- 
appearance of the control of White- 
hall, their position may become 
impossible. They will have to 
accept from African ministers orders 
which may run counter to the 
principles of honest government they 
themselves hold and have applied. 
If they obey, they lose their integrity, 
and if they refuse to obey and are 
dismissed, they may lose their live- 
lihood. The older men, whose days 
of service are anyhow drawing to a 
close, may choose to stay on and will 
hope for the best; but the younger 
officers will mostly prefer to accept 
reasonable terms of retirement and 
go while the going is still good, and 
while they are young enough to find 
some fresh occupation. The prob- 
lem is not new, and may become acute 
for the Gold Coast and later for the 
whole of West Africa. It would be 


justifiably uneasy. 


a disappointing end to colonial rule 
if all we succeed in doing is to create 
a number of Liberias. 


The Seychelles are—or at least 
were—an idyllic group of islands in 
the Indian Ocean. So peaceful and 
happy were they to all appearances 
that it is easy to understand how— 
as a recent contribution to ‘ Maga’ 
related—General Gordon came to 
the conclusion that, in spite of 
certain obvious geographical objec- 
tions, they were the site of the 
Garden of Eden. Until lately they 
had little history and apparently no 
serious problems; but during the 
last few months they have begun to 
appear in the news. First of all, 
Archbishop Makarios was sent there 
as an exile; and then, just before 
Parliament rose at the beginning of 
August, they became the centre of 
two separate Parliamentary contro- 
versies. 

The first concerned the position 
of the Chief Justice of the islands. 
This gentleman appears to have 
affronted or annoyed a number of 
influential people, who sent a petition 
to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies begging him not to re- 
appoint the same man at the end of 
his term of office. When the petition 
was rejected, some of the petitioners 
wrote to members of Parliament 
reiterating their complaints. So far 
all was in order; but one of the 
objecting gentlemen made the further 
complaint that his house had been 
searched on a warrant signed by the 
Chief Justice and that many of his 
papers had been impounded. 
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Nowadays members of the Opposi- 
tion are sensitive about their Privi- 
leges, and some of them took the 
view that the Chief Justice, in order- 
ing a search of the premises of some- 
one who had been writing about him 
to Members of Parliament, was 
guilty of a prima facie breach of 
privilege.. The Speaker disposed of 
this point, making it clear that the 
man might have a good case at law 
and, if so, should seek his remedy in 
the Courts, but that no breach of 
privilege had been committed. As 
regards the larger question of whether 
the Chief Justice had abused his 
position and should be removed, the 
Speaker pointed out that in the last 
resort this was not a matter for the 
House of Commons, or even for the 
Colonial Secretary, but for the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

Anyhow Mr Lennox Boyd was not 
at all disposed to accept the indict- 
ment against the Chief Justice. He 
was, the Colonial Secretary said, a 
cheerful, convivial soul, who took a 
drink when offered one, but had 
done nothing to justify the drastic 
action demanded by his critics; and 
as the indictment was given in the 
most general terms, no one was able 
to judge if the defence was sound or 
otherwise. 

Hardly had the Speaker rejected 
one point of order relating to the 
Seychelles than another, also affect- 
ing Privilege and also centred on the 
Seychelles, was raised by Mr Francis 
Noel-Baker. His complaint was that, 
having had some part in Cyprus 
during the negotiations with Arch- 


bishop Makarios, he wanted to 
resume his discussions with him in 
his insular exile, and that the Colonial 
Secretary had thought otherwise. 
Mr Lennox Boyd could hardly 
prevent Mr Noel-Baker from going 
to the Seychelles or anywhere else, 
but made it clear that when he 
reached his destination he would 
not be allowed to see the Arch- 
bishop. 

Once more the Speaker had to 
make it clear that he did not consider 
Privilege was involved. Mr Noel- 
Baker was proposing to go to the 
Seychelles, not as a member of a 
Parliamentary delegation, but of his 
own accord; and what the Colonial 
Secretary did about the visit was a 
matter between him and Mr Noel- 
Baker. 

So on neither count did the 
Speaker allow himself to be drawn. 
The Chief Justice is still the Chief 
Justice, and if Mr Noel-Baker per- 
sists in his journey, he is likely to 
find the Archbishop in purdah. 


The old story of the men who, 
excited by the discovery of the 
astonishing possibilities of bricks 
and mortar, aspired in their pre- 
sumption to build a tower that might 
reach to heaven, has its modern 
application. As one invention or 
discovery follows another, the tend- 
ency is to cry with Swinburne, 
‘Glory to Man in the highest, for 
Man is the Master of things.’ But 
he is not; as from time to time 
some fearful calamity reminds him— 
an earthquake, a volcanic eruption, 
a tidal wave ; or such an event as the 
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sinking of the Titanic, that modern 
Babel, whose story Mr Lord has told 
so graphically. 

The Titanic was the very last word 
in marine engineering. She was the 
fastest, largest, most luxurious ship 
that had ever floated; she was also 
the safest. Even after an iceberg had 
split her side with the precision of a 
tin-opener, such was the confidence 
in her that one of her company 
exclaimed, “‘ God Himself could not 
sink this ship ” ; and within a couple 
of hours she lay at the bottom of the 
Atlantic. 

It was an astonishing story. Her 
first-class passengers were the kind of 
people who met each other week by 
week in the Savoy or the Waldorf 
Astoria. Many of them were fabu- 
lously wealthy ; some of them were 
making the voyage because the 
maiden trip of the world’s greatest 
liner was a fashionable event like 
Ascot; and all of them—even the 
survivors — paid dearly for their 
whim. The loudest lamentations 
came from the denizens of Mayfair 
and the readers of the ‘ Social 
Register.’ 

The Titanic sank through that 
same overweening confidence and 
pride which brought destruction on 
Babel. The disaster would not have 
happened if, heedless of the warnings 
of ice, she had not steamed at full 
speed through the berg-infested sea. 
If she had seen the berg a few seconds 
sooner, if she had struck it at a 
different angle, if her watertight 
bulkheads had been one deck higher, 
if the night had been rough or moon- 

*A Night to Remember.’ 


lit—but accident or fate was against 
her. The loss of life would have 
been negligible but for a further 
series of mischances. The Califor- 
nian was only ten miles away when 
the disaster occurred. If the wire- 
less-operator in the Titanic had not 
snubbed his opposite number in the 
Californian and sent him to his bunk 
in dudgeon, leaving his set untended, 
the Californian would have got the 
signal of distress and could have 
been on the spot long before the 
Titanic sank. Again, if the Califor- 
man had not subsequently watched 
with careless curiosity the Titanic’s 
rockets soaring into the sky, and 
apparently supposed them to be an 
idle display of fireworks—on a freez- 
ing night in mid-Atlantic!; if the 
White Star Line had given a little 
less attention to the ballroom, the 
gymnasium and the luxury lounges, 
and a little more to a supply of 
sufficient boats—but why should 
they for a ship that was unsinkable ? ; 
if the crew and passengers had been 
a little more prepared for an emer- 
gency and some of the boats had not 
been lowered only half or two-thirds 
full, the loss of life would have been 
much less—but the ‘ ifs’ are without 
end. 

Most behaved very well, a few not 
so well. As the order had been 
‘Women and children first,’ a man 
in one of the boats was almost a man 
disgraced. Mr Ismay, Managing 
Director of the White Star Line, 
unable to face the averted shoulders 
of his friends, was a broken man and 
exiled himself to the West of Ireland, 


By Walter Lord. (Longmans.) 
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where he stayed till his death in 1937. 
One well-known Briton was repeat- 
edly ‘cut’ by those who had once 
known him ; and years later a prom- 
inent American was divorced by his 
wife because he had taken a place in 
a boat. 

The Titanic ended much. It 
ended, for example, the appalling 
snobbery which set a much higher 
value on the life of a first-class 
passenger than of someone travelling 
second class or steerage. It ensured 
that in future there would be room 


of ice, and a twenty-four hours’ 
radio service. 

It also ended the hubris which 
could treat any ship as ‘ unsinkable.’ 
Two years later came a war, with 
torpedoes more lethal than icebergs 
and ‘peril on the sea’ for anyone who 
sailed. The death-roll of the Titanic 
was terrible, for more than half her 
crew and passengers perished; but 
the death-roll at sea of the first 
World War might have been a good 
deal higher if, in the two years that 
intervened, the safety precautions of 


in a boat for everyone on board, man, 
woman or child, by whatever class 
he or she was travelling. It initiated 
the Atlantic Patrol to give warning 


ships had not been drastically revised. 
If this be so, the men and women 
who went down with the Titanic did 
not lose their lives altogether in vain. 
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DAR-ES-SALAAM : the name Dar-es- 
Salaam means ‘ Harbour of Peace’ and at first 
sight the land-locked bay bordered by golden 
sands and fringed with palm trees appears fully 
to deserve this romantic description. But in 
spite of its romantic appearance, Dar-es-Salaam 


is a busy and thriving seaport, through which © = 

passes the greater part of the commerce of Tanganyika Territory. 
It was the Sultan Seyyid Majid Bin Said of Zanzibar who laid 
the foundations of the town in 1866. His plan was to establish 
a place of refuge for himself on the African mainland to which 
he could retire if political events in his native island took an 


His scheme, however, made little progress, owing to wholesale 
desertions by the slaves whom he imported to work on the 
project, and it was not until the twentieth century that Dar-es- 
Salaam reached its present-day eminence. 

Business men who require information on current 
commercial conditions in Tanganyika are invited to get 
into touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 




















